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You’ re glad to know you’ re 
getting more miles between 
quarts with this durable, new 
motor oil... 

Yet there’s a greater sat- 
isfaction in knowing that 
New Texaco Motor Oil’s 


**Furfural’d Film” is con- 
\ serving the powerful, 
\ smooth-running quality of 
i your engine. 
‘ ' ; 
\ It took this new kind of 
4 - , 
\ film... ome that actually 


resists burning up inside an 
engine . to achieve this 
p double saving. 


a Furfural is a new refining 


~— q eo 
¢ Treated by the 
STILL ontv2 3 A QUART 


material. 
Furfural Process, 
Texaco Motor QO; 


New 


has a 





The ‘“‘FURFURAL’d FILM”’ does it! 


/onger these days, 


stronger film. None of the 
Furfural remains in the oil. 
This oil is a// lubricant... 
no waste. 

Thanks to this clean film, 
New Texaco Motor Oil !u- 
bricates all bearing surfaces 
completely, without gum- 
ming up. It seals your en- 
gine against loss of powel 

. does everything an 
should do... yet costs 
only 25 cents a quart. 

Use New Texaco Me 
Oil and enjoy the real s 
ings it makes in power and 
You'll find 


thousands of Texaco deaers 


mileage. 


+ 


everywhere, in all of the 
States, throughout Ame! 
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Friend to Friend 


H. YW hard the elephant and donkey pull on the farm plank! Both know 
that if they drop it the farmer will pick it up and hit them with it. Each 
thinks, too, that if he carries it, the farmer will vote for him and the nation 
will be saved (for him). And so with all their pulling, the farm plank grows 
bigger and bigger—and harder to carry. Surely, the farmer is going to be 
well taken care of during the next four years. But farm planks alone can’t 
build the prosperous nation which the farmer must have. So the wise mat 
also wants to know about Government spending, taxes, tariffs, banking, 
and all the other things that touch agriculture directly and indirectly. 
Verily, both the elephant and the donkey have a lot of hay down! 


To my venerable friend Tom McNeel of Kansas I am indebted for the 
following story about a man who owned a wonderful clock: It was wonder 
ful, the owner claimed, because he was the only one who understood it. 
He explained that when the minute hand pointed to 11, the hour hand t 
6, and the clock struck 9, he knew it was exactly half-past-four. Those who 
have been trying to figure whether they are in compliance with the soil 
conservation program this fall may see the joke. Unless great simplification 
is forthcoming at once, a splendid program will break down under its own 
complexities. 


For my friends in those sections where Nature was most unkind last 
summer, I am reserving a place at the head of the Thanksgiving table. 
Their courage and patience have been an inspiration—also a lesson in hu 
man nature. With little to face the winter, they are not complaining half as 
much as some of the fellows whose corn yield was cut from o$ to os bushels 
per acre. Where yields have been cut to 10 bushels 
to the acre, there has been an abundance of rough ° 


age, and small grain was the best in years. Let’s } ee 


count our blessings and be sure we get them all. 
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NEWSREEL CAM- 
ERAMAN. Douglas 
Dupont of Para- 
mount News gives 
his experience. “‘I 
smoke Camels,” he 
says. “Camels are cer- 
tainly a big aid to 
my digestion.” 




















Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS— Turkish and 
Domestic—than any other popular brand. 
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DINNER OVER—OUT COME THE CAMELS! Ir’s a great mo- 
ment when you light up another Camel, and settle back to enjoy 
the comfort of good digestion. Camels help digestion to pro- 
ceed smoothly. You experience a sense of cheer, comfort, and 
well-being. Smoking Camels goes a long way in helping you 
to enjoy life more and to get more good out of what you eat. 


~ oh “s a ta are gee 
* < # oe j Be as Oy . Ps 
te I ben, oe abil é ? P ee a 


A GOOD MEAL TASTES BETTER AND DIGESTS EASIER 
WHEN YOU ENJOY CAMELS AT MEALTIME AND AFTER! 


Ligeitio Sake... Suck Cawell 























OU surely have noticed how much you enjoy eat- 
Va when you are free from care. For mental strain, 
worry, and rush interfere with digestion, slowing down 
the natural flow of the digestive fluids. 

Notice how much of the zest for eating is restored 
when you smoke Camels. Each Camel helps to increase 
the flow of digestive fluids...alkaline digestive fluids 
...So necessary if digestion is to proceed smoothly. 

Enjoy Camels. Experience the cheery “lift” —the aid 










to digestion—the sense of well-being that Camels bring. 








Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. ‘ 







FAMOUS BOXING COACH. Johnny Behr says: “As | 
a coach, I put great emphasis on healthy nerves N 
and good digestion. Smoking Camels is a swell 


















. ‘ ; . \\ 
way to give the feeling that food is doing good. ; 


I smoke Camels steadily. Camels set me right!” 
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TIPS THAT YOU 
CAN USE TODAY 


_ SPURGE. To find the 
plant shown at the right on your 
farm is an omen of ill luck; it has 
proved itself a bad actor wherever 
ound. North Dakota farmers dis- 
covered frequent and thoro hoeing 
of leafy spurge for two seasons to be 
a method of elimination that gave 
good results. On large areas thoro 
and frequent cultivation thruout one 
season, followed by a well-cultivated 
crop of corn the second season, ef- 
fectively controlled the pest. Three 
applications of sodium chlorate dur- 
ing a season were more effective 
against this weed than the same total 
amount in one application. Plots 
treated with chlorate at the rate of 
6 pounds per square rod in 3 appli- 
cations showed a 98 percent reduc- 
tion of spurge 14 months after final 
treatment. 


WATER IN TIRES. A tractor’s 
lrawbar pull is increased by an 
amount equal to approximately one- 
half the weight added to the driving 
wheels. From one to four cast iron 
weights, each weighing 140 pounds, 
are commonly used on rear wheels, 
according to service requirements. 
Some of the leading tractor tire 
manufacturers are now substituting 
water placed in the tires for the cast 
ron weights. In some cases it may 
be necessary to use both, as prelimi- 
nary experiences indicate that no 
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Above, left to right: root development, flowers, and leaf growth of leafy spurge 


tire should be filled more than three- 
fourths full of water. Small quanti- 
ties of anti-freeze compound may be 
added. Water under 50 pounds of 
pressure will flow thru connections 
and valve stem at the rate of approxi- 
mately 20 pounds per minute. Com- 
plete directions may be obtained 


Left: The latest is to fill tractor tires with water. Right: The open-valve test for proper level 


from manufacturers. Special inex- 
pensive devices to simplify the job 
of adding water have been devel- 
oped. Water under pressure is con- 
venient, but not necessary. 


WHEAT. Marquis has been re- 
moved from the list of crop varieties 
recommended by the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station. Only Thatcher 
and Ceres remain on the station’s 
recommended spring list. Marquis 
was dropped because of its low re- 
sistance to black stem rust. 

Number 19, a new white wheat 
developed by the New York Experi- 
ment Station and reported in the 
October Successful Farming, has 
since been named Yorkwin. It is de 
signed to replace Honor, now widely 
grown for use in making pastry flour. 
The Honor variety is highly suscep 
tible to loose smut, whereas York- 
win is much more resistant and pro- 
duces a better yield than Honor. 


COLTS. A little less feed per pound 
of gain was required and slightly 
larger daily gains obtained from 
rolled oats than from whole oats 
when fed to colts, according to con 
clusions from a two-year study made 
at Iowa State College. Grinding or 
cutting good-quality roughage did 


not increase | Continued on page 43 
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Just for FU N 


NoveMBER’s crisp, cool nights 
mean evenings-by-the-fire, cider and 
doughnuts .. . and company! If you’re 
looking forward to a gay, glorious season 
of hostessing, you’ll cheer these Success- 
ful Farming services. They’)! make your 
get-togethers hum! 

Here’s Thanksgiving 


Successful Parties. help for 


goings-on. Directions for new and different parties, 
complete with games, invitations, decorations, anc 
menus. 24 pages 10c 


Grown-Up Party Pon No. K103). K eep the crowd 


on us toes with this season’s smart new games. Ice- 
hreakers, comical stunts, charades, fortunes, con- 
Pe eer eer 10c 


Mother, May I Have a Party? Birthdan parties, 


bogey men, treasure hunis, ’n’ everything. vr 
Es xo) oti at oh bo encase er 
Thanksgiving for Eve ryone (No. S-R-5). Direc- 
tions for 10 complete school or church programs, in 
keeping wuth the true spirit of Thanksgiving. . 4c 
Christmas for Everyone (No. S-R-10). Sugzes- 
tions for 15 well-balanced yuletide programs, suit- 
ible for any group of people ioe 4c 


The Soap Maker. One-act comedy, originally pre- 
J 


ented at North Dakota State College, Fargo, N. 
For grown-ups and children cn ail wae 
Tommy Tucker’s Trouble. A dieaas little play for 
that adults will enjoy. A it for school 
et eee ceoseee — 


hildren ng A 


programs 


FOOD 


Dishing Up for Dozens. /|/{ you’re whooping it up 
a big way Thanksgiving, here are recipes for hun- 

gery party crowds, family get-togethers, plus menus 
or important occasions. Also includes meal-plan- 
money-making community 
spper ee ° . . es 4¢ 


tested 


ning uggestions jor 


Christmas Ginditie ‘s. 7 eeming with recipes 


of choice fruit cakes, cookies, candies, and pud- 
dings ore odes s 4 
Ruth Jacobs’ Favorite Pie Recipes (S-F-8). . 4c 
News About Home Canning. Al! the latest in- 
formation aboul meal canning 6 ° 4c 
The New Way toa Youthful Figure (No. K127). 
Watch your calories and grow slender! This 32- 
page book gives a dietician’s delicious reducing 
menus totaling 1,200 calories a day. Exercises to 
nelt stubborn bulges. 3-day liquid diet. Weight 
gaining program, too sede se eveosevess 10c 
Youth’s Modern Manners. Know the right thing 


to do and say on all occasions, and avoid many an 
moment! Nine leaflets for boys and 


Weel FE WERE. ccc cedeves 15c 


embarrassing 


girls their parents, 


CHILD CARE 


Instructions on 
leaflets 
ess, and habit forming 
France, R 
nd consultation 


pecialists. Price 


Your Baby. 


Complete in 5 


all phases of baby care. 
hints on feeding, 
In preparing this series 


Valuable 


Se: alah spent me 


Amer ca’s 


nins in research 
baby 


15¢ 


leading 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Novelties (No. KI10), Gives 
make gifts. Pillows, garden- 
Rnilling bags, dressing- 
little gifts 
10 


Hand-Made Gift 
re or for easy-t« 
heor ets, 


other clever 


Address all orders to 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


4411 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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OPINIONS 


Your brief comments on anything in Success- 


ful Farming are invited at all times.—Editors. 


Pro and Con About Taxes 


This is to compliment you on the article 
[Your Invisible Taxes’’] published in the 
September Successful Farming. This is what 
we need to educate the weak-minded people 
who need to know something about the kind 
of government they are voting for in Novem- 
ber. Give us more! 

Vircit Rosperts 
South Zanesville, Ohio 

Your magazine is getting more interesting 
and practical each month. Your. article on 
invisible taxes is full of life—give us more. 


O. R. JAEsH 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Peterson’s article, “Your Invisible Taxes,” 
in the September issue is like all other current 
Republican propaganda—misleading. The 
author undoubtedly means to give the impres- 
sion that invisible taxes are due to New Deal 
spending. > hy didn’t he mention some of the 
following: ( The Federal debts on March 4, 
1933, to J ng 31, 1936. (2) The balance in the 
Treasury on the two above dates. (3) The 
total amount of obligations due the Govern- 
ment on the above named dates? Had he giv- 
en the above statistics, it would have been 
sod to see just how much of the New 
Deal spending must be made up by taxes. 


WILLARD Erickson 
Pelican Rapids, Minn. 

After reading your article on invisible 
taxes, I feel that you have fallen victim to the 
same type of propaganda that numerous oth- 
er farm publications are falling for. Possibly 
you feel that you have more to gain by help- 
ing the industrialists who are advertising in 
your paper than you would by standing back 
of American agriculture. However, I will have 
to give you credit for standing back of the 
Administration’s farm programs. The taxes 
that have been worrying me are not the in- 
visible ones of the present; they are the ones 
which accumulated on my real estate during 
the time we were selling hogs for 3 cents a 
pound and wheat for 30 cents a bushel. 
Thanks to the New Deal, I can now see my 
way out if it remains in power. 


R. W. ARMSTRONG 
Lisbon, Ohio 

I think the article about invisible taxes is 
simply something to confuse the voters. 

We know that we are getting a square deal at 
the hands of this Administration. We are will- 
ing to pay for this square deal. ... You state 
that invisible taxes are not necessary. If you 
believe this, I suggest that you come out for 
a direct property tax for the Federal Govern- 
ment but drop the matter until after the next 
election. 

M. K. ABLEMAN 
Gays Mills, Wis. 

I think article entitled “Your In- 
visible Taxes”’ is timely and good horse sense. 
My greatest concern is that the Government 
will get six million farmers of this nation used 
to suckling at the breast of the Federal 
Treasury. If we are to have a long-time plan, 


your 


agriculture must finance it. Actually we do, 
anyway, only many believe otherwise. 
R. G. Ke.iy 


Clarence, ir wa 





Common-sense Judgment 


I am an Independent. 
mean a thing to me. | 


Party 


try to use con 


mon 


sense in judging the arguments offered in po. 


litical campaigns. I feel that if we have ar 
crops and good times, we can reduce our na 
tional debt down to where it will not be bur 
densome in eight or 10 years. We reduced 
the war debt under Coolidge, and we cand 
the same thing again. 

J. W. Hue 
Battle Creek, Nebr. 


Those AAA Checks 


In your August issue E. L. Sperry wrot 
that the AAA checks were a godsend to 
farmer. He will be whistling a different tun 
when he finds that he will have to pay it all 
back, and more, when it comes time to pay 
New Deal bills for boondoggling. The 
Congress should have raised taxes, 
raise taxes in an election year would 
political blunder. When the next Comal 
does raise taxes, it will not be direct taxes on 
the farmer but indirect ones on everything 
he buys. 


last 
_ to 


C. Warren 


Belleville, Ill. 


Dairy Fundamentals 


Earl Weaver’s article in the September 
issue is very good as an undergraduate effort; 
but as enlightenment i it is a smoked herring 
In the main, his statements are true but his 
article is not a complete analysis of the mil 
producer’s problem. He misses more impor 
tant fundamentals entirely; his advice is t 
struggle along in the old ruts. ] would like t 
see a fundamental analysis published in our 
farm journals, but I don’t expect to see it 

ye fundamentals which Weaver misses 
are: (1) Wide spread between prices paid | 
the consumer and prices to the Bt r. In 
public hearing here in Pennsylvania dis 
tributors’ profits as high as 30 percent | 
annum were disclosed. (2) Limited mark 
No competition for the producer’s product 
If a farmer even demands full remuneratior 
at published price he may lose his market 
(3) Farmers can’t organize successfully; a few 
will sell them out for special favors. The dis 
tributors control the producers’ organiza 
tions. (4) The published price is hokum. Th 
distributors pay as little as they can and st 
induce adequate production; the we 
limited only by de depth to which a few 
farmers are willing to sink their standa 
living. 

There are two solutions, either of which « 
insure to the producer a standard of living 
equivalent to that of the city dweller: 
prices to both distributor and consumer fix 
and enforced by Government, or (b) t 
producer to become the distributor also. N 
other solutions are proof against the chiselers 
State and municipal laws eliminate small dis 
tributors and deliver the business to a fe" 
large corporations. The farmers must unit 
and distribute on a large scale. 





By 
they can make lower prices to the consun 
while making greater profits for themsel 
If laws oppose the reduction to consumer 
farmers can then their books 
public and force the reduction. 


so done 


open 


J. Bi EEK 
Route 2, Coatesville, Pa. 


labels don’t 


















“4 i YHERE is—in the speed, comfort, safety and depend- 
ability of the modern American railroad train—some- 


thing for each traveler especially to enjoy. 


You can do the thing you /ike to do, while you ride, almost 
with the same freedom and peace of mind that you would 


have in your own home. 


You know when you start out that you will get there on 
schedule. You know you will cover distances with the 
minimum of exertion, the maximum of ease. You know 
that whatever the weather or the route or the season, 


security and friendly service will attend you. 


These benefits of railroad travel have become so familiar 
they are taken for granted. What may not be so familiar, 
unless you have traveled by train lately, is the extent of the 
improvements made and the new features added in recent 
years. 


So next time you have a trip to make—and want to make 
it in the pleasantest way possible—go by train and see for 


yourself. 


See how faster schedules, modern equipment, air-condi- 
tioning, and billions put into heavier rails, safety signals 
and roadway maintenance, are keeping the American rail- 
roads out in front as the most reliable and progressive 


transportation system in the world! 


| LIKE TO READ 








ASSOCIATION /A\ VRC |nVUL EXOD 


Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 
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“Firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 


AVE time and money and get greater efficiency by equipping 
the rear of your car and truck with a pair of Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires. They will give you the super-traction 
needed to pull through mud and unimproved roads and will 
save you the time, trouble and money of applying chains. 

Harvey S. Firestone was born and raised on a farm in 
Columbiana County, Ohio, which he has operated ever since 
1904. It was here on this farm that Mr. Firestone conceived the 
idea and worked with his tire engineers in developing a practical 
tire for farm use. Mr. Firestone’s experience in farming gave him 
the realization of the need for a pneumatic tire with lugs of 
rubber that would increase the drawbar pull, roll easier, save 
time and speed up farm operations on cars, trucks, tractors and 
all wheeled farm implements. 

Firestone engineers are continually working with 
Mr. Firestone on his farm to secure greater farm efficiency. They 
developed the Ground Grip Tire which is so designed that in 
soft mud roads it cleans itself and the bars of rubber are so 
placed that they will not bump on paved roads. The design of 
this tire is so unusual and its performance so amazing that a 
patent has been granted by the United States Patent Office 
covering its exclusive features. The secret of the extra traction 
of Firestone Ground Grip Tires is the scientifically designed 
rubber lug of the tread. Under this extraordinary super-traction 
tread are placed two extra layers of Gum-Dipped cords. This 
is a patented Firestone construction feature which makes it 
possible to weld this heavy tread to the Gum-Dipped cord 
body, making it one inseparable unit. 

Go to your nearest Firestone Tire Dealer or Implement 
Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store today and 
ask to see these money-saving tires. And when you order a new 
tractor or implement, specify Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 

Listen to the Voice of Firestone, Monday 

Evenings, over N. B. C-—WEAF Network 
© 1936, F. T. & R. Co. 
SuccessFUL FARMING, 
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| | 
| § 
| a 
| | 
FOR CARS FOR TRUCKS| 
4.40/4.50-21 © B.7O | | 32x6 tuck tye $30.70 | 
4.75/5.00-19 9-45 | | 39x6H.D... 40.25) 
4.50/4.75-20 9-3 | | 6.00-20 .... 18.85) 
rapdeagnctyie Pte 6.50-20 .... 24-40 / 
4 ‘5. = 11. 
etsaluagtnigte 5 | | 7.00.20 .... 32-35. 
5.25 /5.50-19 12.25 | 
595-90 .... 11.50 | | 7-00-24 ---- 40.00) 
5 95-91 11.95 7.50-20 .... 39.10 
6.00-16 .... 1BBS | | 7-50-24 .... 43-35 H 
8.25-20 .... $4.75 . 
mnatdtis sis: 8.25-24 ..., 60.85 | BB oi ti 
4.40 /4.50-21910.90 9.00-20 eeee 67.50 ree 
4.75 /5.00-19 11.7§ 9.00-24 .... 7325 
4.50/4.75-20 11.50 9.75-20 .... 88.15 
5.25/5.50-17 13.90 9.75-24 .... 94-50 
5.25/5.50-18 14.15 10.50-20...102.35 
FOR IMPLEMENTS | | FOR TRACTORS 
4.00-18 .... * 8.30 5.00-15 ....10.40 
6.00-16 .... 10.55 | | 5.50-16.... 11.05 | Be! 
7.50-18 .... 14.85 | | 6.00-16.... 12.40 | 
6.50-36 .... 24-00 | | 7.50-18 .... 17-45 





OTHER SIZES PRICED PROPORTIONATELY LOW 
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GUARANTEE— 


loosen from the tire body under any conditions, 
and all other parts of the tire are fully guaranteed 


to give satisfaction. 


This heavy Super-Traction 
tread is guaranteed not to C7 












































| | YW would you like to live on a 


mely, volcanic island 1,000 miles 
off the track of ocean liners, 1,300 
miles from the nearest settlement— 
absolutely cut off from radio, tele- 
phone, newspaper, and movie? The 
tew inhabitants of Tristan da Cunha, 
a small South Atlantic island be- 
tween Africa and South America, 
ke it. Like it so well, in fact, that 
they refuse to leave! 

he home they have chosen is the 
meliest and most inaccessible hu- 
man habitation known to civiliza- 
tion. To most of us there is some- 
thing terrifying in the very thought 
of this island, even tho we have 
never heard the raging surf and the 
afening roar of the breakers, nor 

the awesome, black lava cliffs 
and the threatening clouds which 
over them. 

Not so long ago I was aboard an 
English ship cruising from the Cape 


* Good Hope in Africa to South 
Amer a, en route for which we 
Were to stop at Tristan with sup- 


Plies. Before we left Cape Town, our 


A coastline such as this grumbles 


ship had picked up supplies of food 
(for fish and potatoes are about the 
only food the island yields), cloth- 
ing, and other articles for the island- 
ers; and J had picked up enough 
information to make me very anx- 
ious to see the lonely settlement. A 
newspaper editor and several busi- 
nessmen, all of whom had visited the 
island, spent a whole afternoon de- 
scribing it and its inhabitants. I 
discovered that Tristan is the larg- 
est and most livable of three small, 
barren, volcanic islands, about 16 
square miles in area. It rises from 
a submarine elevation which runs 
down the middle of the Atlantic. On 
the isle is a snow-capped volcano, 
with a fresh-water lake in its crater. 
Great, black cliffs edge the island, 
1,000 to 2,000 feet above the water, 
except in one little place. And near 
this one accessible spot grows a sea- 
weed which is very dangerous to 
ships’ propellors. 
Yet to the 16c 


“Keep clear!"" 


inhabitants of 
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Strange are the 
lives of the 160 in- 
habitants of Tristan 
da Cunha, isolated 
by leagues of an- 
gry, southern sea 


By J. T. Nichols 





to all ships 


Tristan da Cunha it’s this very inac- 
cessibility which endears their home 
to them. Enough timber from ship- 
wrecks is washed ashore to enable 
them to make the light, sturdy boats 
they need for fishing and rescue 
work. There are two other islands, 
unpeopled, in the da Cunha group 
where the fishing is good and the 
bird eggs plentiful. The fact that the 










trip between the islands is full of 


danger doesn’t bother those people. 


Ti 1E. waters around the lonely isles 


are treacherous, and often the men of 
Tristan risk their lives to rescue the 
survivors of unfortunate ships which 
have ventured too near the island. 


A warship is really the only kind of 


vessel that can afford to 
Tristan, since the sea is so rough and 
storms so frequent that generally a 
boat has to wait ten days before it 
can unload its passengers and pro- 
visions. No commercial ship on a 
regular [| Continued on page 38 
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By Irvin J. 


MONG the 1936 developments 
in farming that promise to become 
general practice, the many savings 
to be made by chopping field rough- 
ages for livestock are the most impor- 
tant. I have just returned from inter- 
viewing several feeders who have 
been chopping roughage, some of 
them for four seasons: 

Alva Routh of Hendrix County, 
Indiana, feeds about 6¢ head of cat- 
tle a year and has a periodic habit of 
topping the Indianapolis market 
with cattle whose corn fodder, straw, 
and soybean hay have all been 
chopped. Said he, “‘I get better and 
cheaper gains out of my roughage by 
chopping, separating, and grinding. 
After being worked up into uniform- 
ly fine particles and going thru the 
Sweat, it 1S more palatable, and the 
cattle eat more of it, especially dur- 
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Routh's mill and grain separator are on a permanent foundation 


cHopPED KOU e h ~ 
MEANS CHEAPER GAINS 


Mathews 


ing the forepart of the feeding period. 
I can get more of it into available 
storage space, too.’ 

Stretching their roughage and 
making their building investments 
do double duty are two problems 
that confront farmers all the time; 
chopping roughage furthers the so- 
lution of both. And labor that we 
could hire in numbers ten years ago 
is out of the question today. When 
farmers learn of a machine that will 
relieve the headaches they have had 
over hired help, they will generally 
prefer to mechanize rather than take 
a powder. With a single machine in- 
vestment, one can chop roughage, 
separate the grain and sack it, or 
grind it and blow it back into the 
stream of cut material—or fill the 
silo. | saw sucha machine doing an 
acceptable job of separating soy- 











The boss examines chopped oats roughage 


beans from soybean hay where the 
farmer was sacking the beans. 
Crit Waters, three miles awa) 
from Routh, was putting sheaf 
thru his roughage mill. “‘I feed 
my oats anyhow,” he comment 
casually, “‘so why not mix them 
right in with the straw. The horses 
can’t choke or gorge themselves 
oats that way; and it makes m 
real feed because I can house the 
straw when it is the brightest. Wher 
I was threshing, if I happened to! 
on the tail end of the run, my stré 
wasn’t worth much for feed.” 


Sr )VER should be put under cove! 
as soon as it is cured in the field. 
asked many feeders when they 
sidered corn fodder ready to chop 
and general agreement was that 
should be as dry as when read) 
store in the stalk, altho much su 
plus moisture escapes when | 
stalks are chopped into fine particles 
A word | Continued on past 
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A revelation which will 
shock those interested in 


how their contributions 
to government are spent 


By Elmer T. Peterson 


/ NETER the September issue of 


uccessful Farming reached its read- 
ers, many of you wrote letters about 
the a rticle, ‘“*Your Invisible Taxes.” 

Here is a typical quotation from one 
“The first effect is a shudder. 

How much of the increased Govern- 
nt expenditures is justified? 
iggest you could render a valu- 

rvice by specific exposure of 


unwis se > eupeeidiiaaien. ¥ 
S hee goes for a few instances of 
U vi ‘ederal spending which will 
It in higher taxes for all con- 


rs uae tho some of the con- 
‘rs never see a tax bill) because 
ge part of the taxes are imposed 
orporations and passed on in the 
form of higher prices. 
take a swing around the 
le and start near where the Pil- 
grims landed on a stern and rock- 


| C *s 


bound coast, more than three centu- 
ago. Not far from the little 
Village of Jonesport, made famous 


Parker, is the Bay of Fundy, 
has exceptionally high tides. 
r P. Cooper, an engineer who 
this calnegelaabeanie teal dreams 

rnessing these tides and gener- 

electric power therefrom. He 

-d the interest of three large 

¢ companies, which made a 
and expensive survey of the 
and found it to be 1 impr: acti- 
[t became known as “‘Passa- 
dy Project,” taking the name 

- district involved. 
al friendship for Cooper and 

ecause of his ardent interest in 

er-power projects, President 


by Seth F 
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URTESY OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, IN‘ 


THE MICE WILL PLAY 


Roosevelt promised to secure Gov- 
ernment money for Passamaquoddy. 

Murray & Flood, well-known en- 
gineers, had reported it to be im- 
practicable. Army engineers working 
with the PWA rejected it. Captain 
Hugh Casey, U.S.A., chief of the 
engineering division at Passama- 
quoddy, in a speech to the Maine 
Association of Engineers, said the 
project could not be justified. Lt. 

Col. Philip B. Fleming, U.S.A., di- 

vision engineer in charge of the proj- 
ect, has stated that it is unjustified 
as a power project. Nevertheless 
work was begun. 

The first step was to build an ideal 
village for employees, which cost 
$1,000,000. The houses are of Colo- 
nial architecture and beautifully fur- 
nished. The President asked Con- 
gress for $37, 900,000 to complete the 
project, but only $10,000,000 was 


allotted. Seven to eight thousand 
workers were to be employed. The 
work is now at a standstill because 
Congress refuses to make more ap- 
propriations, but President Roose- 
velt still ee to have it completed, 
despite the fact that it is unwise, 
impractical, and unnecessary, be- 
cause it cannot furnish electric pow- 
er at a rate to compete with existing 
plants. 

From Passamaquoddy to Atlanta 
one could see many other Federal! 
projects of questionable wisdom, 
but let us just take a sample her 


and there. 

In the Tec hwood district of At 
lanta is situated one of nearly 5 
‘“*slum-clearance and low-rent hous 


ing’’ projects found in all parts of 
the United States. Techwood is tak 
en as an example because it 
trates what | Continued on page 24 
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First wiring should provide a system 
adequate to care for future appliances 


By Gove Hambidge 


FARMER does not expect to put 30 cows 
into a barn made to hold 1¢. If he starts in a small 
way, he plans at least several years ahead for the 
increase 1n his herd. Yet he will cheerfully put in a 
wiring sytem capable of taking care of the lights, 
the water pump, and one or two minor items, and 
then blame the contractor when he wants addi- 
tional equipment and is told that the system sim- 
ply won t Carry It. 

The contractor, incidentally, is partly to blame. 
In most cases he is accustomed to doing town jobs 
where a residence is a residence and a factory is a 
factory. What he fails to realize is that a farm is 
both. It produces goods and it 1s const: intly using 
power for production. With low-cost current avail- 
later some of that power will be 
electrical, since modern farming can no more es- 
Cc ae the logic of electricity th: an industry could. 

s the only expert adviser in sight, it is up to the 
ose ician to keep this in mind and help the farm- 
plan a satisfactory system accordingly. 


able, sooner oO! 


er to 
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Note: To demonstrate sound practices of electric wiring, as explained by the author, we selected at random a typical, unwired, 
Midwest farmstead. For it expert electrical engineers prepared the wiring diagram suggested on the opposite page.—Fditors 





By noting the time it takes to fill a bucket of 
certain size from a faucet, you can roughly meas 
ure the rate of flow of water thru the pipe. Yo 
cannot fill a bucket with electricity, but, tho it 1s 
invisible, it can be measured. In fact, an electri 
system is very much like a water system in severa 
ways. A certain quantity of water flows thru a pip 
at a certain rate under a certain pressure, and 
meets a certain resistance, which depends on th 
diameter and length of the pipe. The same thing 
is true of electricity, only it flows thru a wire 1! 
stead of a pipe. In the case of electricity: the pr 
sure is measured in volts; the rate of flow is measured 
in amperes; the resistance a measured in ohms; an 
the quantity is measured in kilowatt-hours. 

A water system consists of a large main that 
carries the water thru the countryside, small pipe- 
lines branching off for communities, still smaller 
ones leading to individual homes, and, finally, th 
smallest pipes going to separate rooms. Each line 
must be ada ipted, in size, m; terial, and con strut 
tion, to the amount of water it is to carry, the 
pressure, the corrosion or other damage to W hich 
it may be subjected; and resistance must be 4 
lowed for. Again, each job to be done by water re 
quires that a certain quantity be delivered at 
certain pressure—a bucketful of water tricklir 
thru a small pipe will not supply a shower bath or or 
irrigate a garden. I‘inally, the water must be aval 






























red 
ind 


able at the point where it is needed—a faucet in 
the barn will not be much help for washing dishes 
in the kitchen. 

An electric system may be thought of in ex- 
actly the same way. The main line carries a large 
quantity of electric power at a relatively high volt- 
age or pressure. Where this line branches off to 
the individual farm, there is a transformer which 
reduces the voltage. From the transformer, the 
farm supply is carried to a main entrance switch, 
where there is also a meter to measure the amount 
of current used. 
distribution center from which lines are run to the 
farm buildings. In each building, circuits go to all 
the points where current is used. 

To carry out the comparison, an electrical ap- 
pliance, whether a lamp, radio, motor, or iron, 
must receive enough power at the proper pressure 
in order to do its best work. It is tantalizing to 
wait for the bathtub to be filled because too much 
pressure is lost in a long run of small pipe. Small 
wires restrict electric flow in the same way and 
handicap appliances that could otherwise perform 
with complete success. 

There are three chief considerations that must 


ELECTRICALLY 


This entrance switch is the chief 


an electric system: 
capacity, layout, and materials. 

Of the three, the most important point is to see 
that the main supply line has enough capacity to 


be ke pt in mind in planning 


meet all needs. It used to be a common practice to 
install a 2-wire system to carry 30 amperes at a 
pressure of 115 volts. I had this system installed on 
my place originally. Later, at considerable expense, 
I had to have i it taken out and ge nig by a 3-wire 
system with a flow of 60 amperes and 2 pressures 
available—115 volts and 230 volts. It is safe to say 
that 85 percent of the farmers who start as I did 
will have the same experience. In fact, I believe it 
can be said flatly that no new installation should 
be made on a farm with anything less than a 3- 
wire, 60-ampere, 115-230-volt supply line—and 
the remainder of the system should of course be 
balanced in proportion. In some cases it will be de- 
sirable to plan for a flow of 100 amperes. This 
would be true, for example, where there is a 74- or 
10-horsepower motor, or where 2 or more large de- 
vices might be using current at the same time, such 
as a range, a milk-cooler, and a feed-grinder. ‘A ca- 
pacity of 100 amperes, however, is the largest that 
is likely to be needed on any [ Continued on page 44 





ALONG FEEDER LINES IS SHOWN NUMBER OF WIRES REQUIRED AND THEIR GAUGE 


MACHINE SHED 


LAYING HOUSE 


GRANARY 
2 circvits—total 4000 watts 


1 circuit—360\watts 


3 circuits—total 3900 watts \ 


POULTRY HOUSE 


1 cirevit—1120 watts 


HOME 
8 circuits—total 18,000 watts 


HOG HOUSE 


1 circuit—680 watts 


BARN 


3 circuits—total 5200 watts 


1 circuit—960 watts 


CHICKEN HOUSE 


HIGH LINE 


The above farmstead amply wired, with meter and transformer on a center pole (circle) 
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er in popularity 





NUMBER THREE OF A SERIES 


By James H. McNeil y 


WO restless boys fidgeted in front 
of me during the brief intermission 
in a New York movie on the Wed- 
nesday night before last Thanksgiv- 
ing. Finally one leaned over to the 
other and whispered: 

‘Is tomorrow Thoisday?”’ 
don’t you know—it’s toi- 
ley day!” retorted the second. 

And to many people, turkey is 
ractically one with Thanksgiving. 
ut to many others, especially dur- 
ing the past few years, turkey 
has come to be one with profit. 
Thousands of farmers have dis- 
covered the truth of the state- 
ment by L. E. Cline, University 
of Nevada, that ‘“‘the returns 
for feed and labor put into a 
thrifty bunch of turkeys are, 
without a doubt, greater than 


“Sure 


p 
B 






This Narragansett tom will 
dress high in white meat 



















































the returns from the same invest- 
ment in any other farm enterprise.” 

Profits of $1 to $2 per bird are not 
at all uncommon, and since one man 
can perform all the work required 
in caring for a flock of from 2,000 to 
3,000 birds, except at marketing 
time, it is not much won- 
der that an increasing 
number of farmers are 
taking more than a casu- 
al interest in the possibil- 
ities of turkey-raising. It 
is only fair to point out 
on the other side, how- 
ever, that the probable 
reason sO many merely 
consider turkeys without 
ever attempting to grow 
them is the fact that they 
have the reputation of be- 
ing “‘hard to raise” and 
that envisioned profit can 
disappear in a hurry when 
disease, varmints, or 
thieves take their toll. 
The heavy feed invest- 
ment may also discourage 
some prospective turkey- 
growers. None of these 
however, are 
such that they can’t be 
overcome in most in- 


ol ystacles, 


Nei, Ain eee tances by care in follow- 
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ing recommended prac- 














—because they bring cash to the nation’s 
poultry farmers and delight to its tables 


tices and by using good judgment 
The reason turkeys have been con 
sidered hard to raise was that most 
people attempted to raise them with 
chicken hens or turkey hens; and 
those poults which survived the in 
different care they received whil 
they were small usually succumbed 
to the fatal disease, blackhead, 
sometime during the growing period. 
It is estimated that largely due ti 
the ravages of this dis 
ease, turkey production 
in 1920 was little better 
than one-half what it 
had been 20 to 30 yea 
previously. About 191 
scientists had found 
the cause of this dread- 


The Bourbon Red is 
comparatively new 


ed disease and soon were able to 
recommend a management proced- 
ure to prevent it. Turkey-raising 
then became possible again in the 
Eastern states, where it had practi- 
cally died out, and grew by leaps 
and bounds in the Western states, 
where plenty of new land was avail- 


able and the climate was favorable 
for turkey-growing. 
The use of artificial incubatio1 


and brooding was extremely limite 
even as late as 1920 but increase 
slowly during the next decade. Since 
1930, however, the incubator and 
brooder stove have replaced the hen 
at an extremely rapid rate until nm 

we have the spec tacle of speciali: 
turkey hatcheries turning out the 
sands of poults annually, and 

turkey-growers rearing 


to 2c ; | Continued on 
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AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY @ NUMBER 8 





By John Scott 
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Lower rates, better freight and livestock service, streamlined 


trains, air-conditioned, luxury coaches—these are only a few 


of the bids our railroads are making for Farmerica’s business 


L ICOMOTIVE” is a pleasant 
| because it means going some- 
where and the iron horse intrigues 
-ople now just as in 1837 when Tom 
Th umb, a wood-burner, belched and 
juealed its way over the wooden 
mn ks of the old Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. 
Since that early train which first 
gave to boyhood the inspiration to 
be an engineer,” there have been 
many periods of carrier improvement 
probably none so clearly marked 
as that of the past five years. Every- 
ne has read about the Zephyr that 
breezes its way from Denver to 
Chicago in 16 hours every day 
ring the 1,029 miles in 10 hours less 
than the best steam train schedule. 
| today’s swift trains discharge 
responsibilities without a hitch! 


COV- 


\mong 445 ,000,0¢ > passengers car- 
1 American trains in 1935 there 
Was but one accident fatality. his 


safety is the reason why one’s 
‘nt policy pays the maximum if 


he is hurt or killed as a fare-paying 
passenger on a train—there is prac- 
tically no risk in riding the rails. 

Approximately 100,000,000 new 
riders are due for a treat this year 
when they step into one of the many 
new trains equipped for physical 
comfort and speed—at such low rates 
that one’s own auto can’t compete 
on a real cost basis. 

Every road has its new, air-cooled 
trains. The Burlington has its Zephyr, 
the Union Pacific-Northwestern its 
City of Denver, the Illinois Central its 
Green Diamond, the Alton its 4bra- 
ham Lincoln, the Great Northern its 
Empire-Builder, the Milwaukee its 
Hiawatha, the Northwestern its 
Challenger, and so on. 

Another experience most travelers 
will relate to their kin when they get 
back from their trips will concern the 
nourishing meals (the prices vie 
with any restaurant) they had amidst 
the glamor and romance of corn- 
fields, orchards, and towns flashing by. 
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USTRATION BY ROLES KLEP 


On the Frisco Lines it’s the “snack 
car,” where anyone who happens to 
be riding the train can go at any time 
of day and buy a sandwich, or a full 
meal for 35 cents. I found a number 
of trains advertising menus for a 
day’s three meals totaling from go 
cents to a dollar! 

The movements of and services to 
freight have been expedited almost 
as much as those of passengers. One 
morning about 6:30, having arrived 
in East Saint Louis, Illinois, I hustled 
out to the National Stock Yards. A 
Missouri Pacific freight had just 
pulled in from Arkansas, and a yards 
crew of three was sorting the ten car- 
loads of livestock that had come un- 
der the Any Quantity Plan. “The 
Katy”’ would come in later, they 
said, and the other railroads brought 
their Any Quantity shipments in on 
other days spotted thruout the week. 

In one carload, 74 owners were 
represented, yet the crew sorted the 
stock with the skill of a billiard play- 
er on bank shots. 

‘“‘Put those calves in 9-1,” the fore- 
man shouted. ““That’s the producers’ 
pen.” And in 15 minutes by the 
watch they had sorted all the cattle 
and sheep in that entire carload. 

The Any Quantity Plan actually 
s ‘less car- [ Continued on page ?4 
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By Karl E. Mundt 


KEW years ago there was a dance song going 
the rounds w hich contained the rather catchy Pp hrase: 

‘“‘Who takes care of the caretaker’s daughter while 
the caretaker’s busy taking care?”’ I thought of this 
question the other day while I was making a hundred- 
mile drive to attend a conservation meeting in com- 
pany with a farmer friend of mine. En route to our 
destination, we passed a crew of Government men 
who were working on a soil erosion project; and we 
also encountered a state game warden busy taking 
pictures of an old lakebed which used to nestle a 
splendid lake but which is now completely dry. | 
stopped the car, and we walked over to the busy war- 
den, dressed in his regulation uniform but app: irently 
bent only upon picture-making. 

[ knew that in the person of my farmer friend I had 
with me a member of the group which re: Y. holds the 
future of conservation in America in hands 
the farmers are the “‘caretakers”’ of Boathont and the 
woods, waters, lands, and wild life in their communi- 
ties are these “‘daughters” of Nature for whom care 
is needed and requested. So I was wondering what 
my friend’s reaction would be to this game warden 
and his camera. 

\s we neared the warden, who had been too busy 
with his tasks to note our approac h, | called out 
joshingly, “‘Hello, there! What are you doing 
trying to get a picture of an historic spot where the 
big fish that got away used to live?” 


‘No, sir,” was his prompt and friendly reply, “but 


I am taking a picture of where the big fish of tomor- 
row are 


going to live.”’ Then he explained how the 
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An answer to those who say, ‘Sure! 
Planned management of land and wa- 
ter and wild life is a beautiful ideal 
—but there's no money in it for me.” 


state game and fish department of which he was a 
member was engaged in a comprehensive water-con- 
servation program in which old lakebeds were being 


reclaimed, surface waters diverted to increase the 
supply of water, old drainage projects plugged up, 
and—when the lake was restored—how fish were t 
be planted by his department. He told us that during 
the past 30 years as much surface water had beer 
drained from the Great Plains states as is found in 
the entire surface area of the Great Lakes, then con- 
cluded, “‘When America has impounded and full) 
utilized all its available surface waters, we are not 
going to have the droughts and dust storms whic! 
have been hitting us so generally the last few years 
One or two lakes don’t help any; even a hundred little 
lakes like this won’t help much. But once let the 
movement for water-conservation spread thruout the 
country, add to this the tens of thousands of lakeside 
groves which can be raised by carefully selected tree 
planting, and you'll begin to notice the difference.” 


We THANKED him for his courtesy and his into! 
mation and walked back to the car. Turning to m| 
friend after we were out of earshot of the warde 
said, “John, those fellows working in conserv: 
are doing a real service to the country. In i: 
the future hope of American agriculture.” 

“Well,” replied John, “‘you’re both right 
wrong, in my opinion. You’re right that those me 
are setting up an example and showing us what 
necessary if we’re going to prevent a gradual drying 
up of our Western lands, but the job’s too big 
too widespread to be done by Government agencies 
alone. It’s up to us farmers to take care of the soll an 
water on our own places if we're ever going g tof 


the job. A lot of us realize | Continued on pa 











ON THE LINE 


A SHORT, SHORT STORY 
By Lyla G. Maxwell 


== A 


= FLYNN, repafrman, installer, business- 
manager, and night operator for the Lamberton 
Telephone Company, scratched his puzzled head 
with a toil-hardened forefinger and hung the re 
ceiver back on the hook. 

His face worked itself into deeper wrinkles. 
Annie Hadley’s telephone was out of order again. 
Couldn’t call out or be called. He lumbered over 
to the one-position, magneto-type switchboard. 

Ring Annie Hadley’s and see if you can get her, 
Ethel,” he said. His rumbling voice had a warm 


the big face. 

“It doesn’t ring,” Ethel replied. “She had me 
try it before she talked to you.”’ But she plugged 
nto the jack and twisted the crank. 


l'unniest thing I ever did see. Happens reguli ur 


)n- ' ’ 
like,’ said Dave when there was no answer. “It’s 
ng : A. 
sure enough out of order now. Time I get down 


there it'll be working again. Always that way. I 
= can’t figure it out.” : ; 
He pulled his satchel of repair tools from under 
a desk. ‘Better ring Mis’ Jones and ask her to hol- 
er across to Annie’s and tell her I’m comin’,” he 
‘ called as he shut the screen door carefully. 
4 Dave liked Annie Hadley, liked the soft way her 


lly 
voice sounded when she talked, liked the way she 
ot " . . : . . 
had hollyhocks growing tall beside her little white 
ch : : : F = - T : 
2 nce. He liked everything about Annie. That is, 
le everything but her hair... the way she combed it 
he omething. He’d tried not to mind it so much, 
C 


, but something stubborn inside him hated it. 
e - ° - ° 
[here were times, plenty of them, when with 


de ‘ : ‘sar : ‘ 
| eyes he imagined Annie in his arms. Little 
“a . >. * . > . . . 
“ and soft, talking to him, low, with her gentle voice. 
He hi _ dreamed about patting her shoulder and 
ng her hair... only right there he was always 
it i back to a hard reality. 
! 


One didn’t stroke hair like Annie’s, hair that 
ted in rows of great pufts, heaped in a billow- 
One stroked soft hair that fluffed out 
the face. If she’d only cut it, or, maybe, 

twist it up close to her neck. 
\nnie’s hair was why Dave never said the things 
that were always in his mind waiting to be said 
when he heard her voice. 


ne mass. 


Many times when he’d 
been talking to her over the telephone he had al- 
aid them, but he always made himself wait 
he was looking at her. Then they were never 
lt wasn’t that he had any illusions about his 
Own appearance. He wasn’t even sure that Annie 
| have him if he asked her to be Mrs. Flynn. 











quality that emphasized the kindly homeliness of 


Mrs. Jones eyed him disapprovingly and cleared 
her throat. “‘l'll stay with Annie if she's askeered!" 


Now, as he trudged up the path to her door, he 
played with the idea of telling her the things he 
was always thinking and asking her if she could 
tolerate having him around. He’d just not look at 
her hair. But when she answered his knock, 
ing so much like an elf under a toadstool, his words 
froze to his tongue. He brushed past her with a 
mumbled, ‘‘See if I c’n fix your telephone.”’ 

Going to the instrument he turned the crank. 
The bell rang shrilly. 

“Why!” Annie exclaimed. “‘It 
when I tried it this morning.” 

“IT know,” Dave shook an uncomprehending 
head. “It’s always that way.’’ He spoke into the 
transmitter, “That come in, Ethel? Ring me bac! 
See if I get it here. Darn thing will work now!” 

\ loud bell responded. | Continued on page 79 


look 


wouldn’t ring 
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Apply the 


doctor’s standards 


to your laxative 


OUR doctor is a guardian of health. He 
knows that many things that seem unim- 


portant to you may be vital to your well-being. | 


For instance, doctors expect a laxative to 
measure up to certain definite standards before 
giving it their approval. If your doctor would 
write down his requirements for a laxative, these 


are the points he would consider important: | 


WHAT DOCTORS LOOK FOR IN A LAXATIVE 


It should be dependable. 

It should be mild and gentle. 

It should be thorough. 

Its merit should be proven by the test of time. 
It should not form a habit. 

It should not over-act. 

It should not cause stomach pains. 

It should not nauseate, or upset digestion. 


EX-LAX CHECKS ON EVERY POINT 


Ex-Lax meets the doctor’s demands. Meets 


them so completely that many doctors use| 
Ex-Lax for themselves and for their own| 


families. 


For over 30 years mothers have been giving 


Ex-Lax to their children with perfect confi- 


dence. Today, Ex-Lax numbers its users in the | 
millions. They have made it the largest-selling 


laxative in the world. 
ONE TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


Try Ex-Lax. Prove to yourself how fine a 
laxative it is. Ex-Lax is not disturbing or up- 
setting. Ex-Lax does not over-act. It does not 
“force” or cause stomach pains. Ex-Lax is mild 
and gentle. Ex-Lax is thoroughly effective. 


Ex-Lax is particularly kind to the delicate | 


systems of children. 
THE TASTE IS DELIGHTFUL 

Try Ex-Lax for a pleasant change from 
nasty, bitter medicines. Ex-Lax tastes just like 
delicious chocolate. Children like it, of course, 
and take it without resistance. At all drug 
stores in 10c and 25c sizes. Or write for free 
sample to Ex-Lax, Dept. SF 116, P. O. Box 
170, Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


When Nature forgets — remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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FRED SCHE 


QUIDS ron 


A FARMER’'S NOTEBOOK 


By George W. Godfrey 


As THESE crisp days shorten and 
dark drops down even before one is 
back from the field, the lights of home 
have a new charm. The home call has a 
harder pull as fall comes on. Cool days, 
with colder nights, make the fireside a 
welcome place. Warmth, light, and hap- 
py companionship are the fitting climax 
of a busy day outside. In the winter, 
cold and storms confine us too much 
within the home walls, but now, when 
the day is spent outside, the fireside 
has a very special appeal. 

Our farmhouse light, gleaming thru 
the windows, means all this to us. 
Farm lights have a distinct individual- 
ity. The lights of one home blend with 
those of another in the towns and 
cities, so that at a little distance one 
has no light he may call his own. Only 
farm folks can ever sense the true call 
of home lights in the fall. 


© In the soil-erosion areas, the erosion 
service 1s co-operating with farm own- 
ers and operators in working out and 
following farming practices that will 
check erosion and build up fertility and 
at the same time, allow the operator a 
reasonable use of the land. This is go- 
ing to be a real demonstration of what 
can be done by good management. It is 
surprising to see the effects year by 
year of following such practices as strip- 
cropping and contour-farming. We take 
up practices so much more quickly 
when we see them operate. When those 
of us who are now farming had to meet 


the dust storms that cut off so much of 


our corn in northern lowa a few years 


ago, we were without a method, | 
soon the idea of strip-cultivation spr 
in checking the damage. “‘Seeing is | 
lieving”’ holds true in farm practice 


© The spirit of thankfulness that 
pelled the first setting apart of a spe 
day for Thanksgiving does not se 
now to be a very important part of 
fall festival. Those destitute Pilgr 
who were willing to sacrifice so muc 
that they might be free to live the 
they preferred and rear their childr 
in their chosen faith without foreign 
fluence were grateful for a most meage! 
living secured at a tremendous cost 
labor. We somehow are prone to accept 
whatever is given us too much 
spirit that we had it coming. In fi 
often we hear grumblings because « 
blessings are not more. Apparent! 
more we have, the less thankful we ar 
likely to be. Back of all this there 
a spirit of self sufficiency and 
slipping away from the earlier co! 
sciousness of God in our lives. The 
and downs of life are too man 
folks to be happy over a long pet 
without a satisfactory, persona 

in God and His abiding love. 


+ 


© There is more baled straw tu 
away on the farms of our sect t 
vear than I have ever noticed betort. 
The short, broken straw made stacking 
very difficult, and many farmers baled 
the straw that blew over or slid 
Saving our straw is a sign that w 
nation of farmers, have reached n 

ity. Waste | Continued on pas 











sho eR psa 
ating convenience are found in the compact, pov 
1 McCormick-Deering W-30 Tractor. 

@ McCormick-Deering Tractors meet the 

demand for farm power that increases 

efficiency, lowers the cost of farming, and 

brings comfort and convenience to the 

every-day work on the farm. 
Here, in one line, you can get the exact 

type and size of tractor you need—row- 

crop, regular 4-wheel, or crawler. And 

each carries with it all that the McCor- 

mick-Deering name means as to depend- 

ability, economy and long life. 
In the McCormick-Deering line of 4- 

wheel tractors, there are six different 

models: The small W-12 for limited acre- 

ages or for auxiliary work; the O-12 for 

orchard, grove, and vineyard; the 10-20, 

one of the most popular tractors ever put 

on the market; the W-30 which has many 

features never before built into a tractor; 

the big W-40, available with either a 6- 

cylinder gasoline engine or kerosene-dis- 

tillate engine; and the WD-40, America’s 

first Diesel-powered wheel tractor. This is the Model W-40, the first 6-c 
The Farmall—the original, successful is built for large acreages and heavy seasona 


all-purpose tractor—is built in three sizes filse ensine. The Model WD-40 is sium 
for row-crop and general farming. Should = °"“te# "8 * Diesel engine. 

you require crawler power, you can get 

itin the three McCormick-Deering Trac- 


TracTors (including Diesel). 


ight-runr 
no adjustme 


The McCormick-Deering dealer will give you 

sound, practical advice as to the tractor you 

need for your work. Write us for catalogs. a ae 
wemeneaagee 


Ea ne icCorm 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ir 
(INCORPORATED) i 5 : 

606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Wlinois Economical power is brought to the smal! farm by the McCormick 


Deering W-12— shown above specially equipped with pneumatic tires 
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DODGE 
TRUCKS 
LEAD 





é PERCENTAGE SALES IN 


CREASE FOR 
7 MONTHS 1936 (By Ri. P0iKe CO) 
DODGE - $2 
TRUCK A-41 % ------ 
TRUCK B- 31% 
TRUCK C- 0% --2_ 








W.B., 6 CYL... CHASSIS 


Many Farmers Report Saving 
ve $95 A Year On Gas Alone 


ERE’S the best possible proof that all 

America is swinging toward extra- 
value Dodge trucks! For the first seven 
months of 1936, Dodge trucks lead the 
lowest-priced field in percentage of sales 
increase! You owe it to yourself— before 
you buy any low-priced truck—to see a 
Dodge dealer! Make the Dodge free gas 
test...then get a “Show-Down” score card 
and check up on money-saving features for 
yourself. See your Dodge dealer today! 
DODGE—Division of Chrysler Corporation 


oo 


se TON STAKE— 136’ W.B., 6-cyl.—Genuine 


Hydraulic Brakes, Full- Floating $ * 
Rear Axle, Safety-Steel Cab... Real 690 
quality, priced with the lowest 

SPECIAL TIME PAYMENT PLAN FOR FARMERS 
List price at factory, Di 
f uf n« ice Spec ial €9 


s on 1\4-ton models, extra. 

cost finance plan for farmers, 

rr gladly arranged to fit your 

budget, through Commercial 
Credit Company. 


DEPENDABLE 


DODGE TRUCKS 


SUCCESSFUI 


froit, subject to 


uipment, including dual 


¥e TON CHASSIS 116 We 
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Sni-A-Bar Golden Ring, a Premier Sire at the first National Beef Cattle Show 


‘Breed 


By J. C. Holbert 


HEREFORDS. On August 24th the 
American Hereford Association made a 
new record in registration for a single 
day. Registrations for that day reached 
a total of 3,668. 


DUROCS. Red Royal, a purebred 
Duroc Jersey barrow weighing 210 
pounds, was made Champion Barrow at 
the 1936 National Swine Show, Spring- 
field, Illinois. Sixteen states were com- 
peting, with representatives of all breeds 
out to win. This smooth pig sold for an 
all-time record price of $1.55 per pound 
to Governor Horner of Illinois, who do- 
nated the barrow to a children’s home. 
The champion was developed by Ware- 
ham brothers, Taylorville, Illinois, two 
young men 20 and 22 years old, who 
gained their experience by feeding 4-H 
Club pigs. 

Some animals have the ability to win 
at the largest shows and then fade from 
the picture. Such is not true of the great 
Duroc boar, New Era, owned by F. E. 
Shroch and Sons, Marion, Indiana. He 
was made the National Swine Show’s 
Grand Champion Boar this year, dupli- 
cating the record he made a year ago. 


Two-year-old Bessie Ormsby Nellie broke 
the Illinois 305- and 365-day fat records 


News 


= Sy 


A find in U.S. D. A.'s search for high-qual- 
ity stock is this English Large Black gilt 


As a boar pig he won his class and was 
made Junior Champion in 1934. 


SHORTHORNS. “Premier Sire,” 
new Class, was used in the show ring clas- 
sification at the first National Beef Cat- 
tle Show held at Fort Dodge, Iowa, this 
year. The award for this class was made 
to the owner of the sire whose get won 
the most points in the open classes. The 
system for scoring was Io points for first 
prize and so on, down to one point for 
tenth prize. This class was substituted 
for the usual Get-of-Sire Class. It seemed 
to be quite an advantage to a bull and 
to the breeder whose show animals are 
sired by one bull. The exhibitors ex 
pressed their heartiest approval ol 
added class. 

The bulls that won the honor of being 
the Premier Sires at the first Nationa 
Beef Cattle Show were Sni-A-Bar Gold 
en Ring, for Shorthorns, owned by F. W. 
Hubbell, Des Moines, Iowa; for Here 
fords, Beau Cavalier whose get was 
shown by C. A. Meyers & Sons of Belle 
vue, Iowa: for Angus Premier Sure 
Envious Marshall, owned by Ells 
Brown, Rose Hill, Iowa. 


+t 


PERCHERONS. Johnathan Neitert 
livestock farmer, brought his Percheron 
stallion to the Iowa State Fair this f 
for his first showing. He thought he ha 
a good horse, and | Continued on page 4 





“Men. : 


AND YOU’LL AGREE THAT IT IS— 
OR THE TRIAL COSTS YOU NOTHING 


Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


HOWARD LONG. 
STRETH has been roll- 
ing Prince Albert for 
more than l5years. He 
says: ‘‘That ‘crimp 
cut’ process makes 
P. A. burn slower and 
gives a man a long- 
er, cooler smoke.’’ 


LAURENCE JOHN- 
SON, veteran Prince 
Albert smoker says: 
“P.A. is mild, smooth, 
mellow — with a rich 
flavor. P. A. doesn’t 
bite. And I get about 
50 pipefuls out of 
every big 2-oz. tin.” 


ae? Sa, 


LOU WILKENS says: ‘‘Any 
Prince Albert smoker will bet 
his bottom dollar that P. A. 
comes from better tobaccos. 


SEEMS as though You can tell by the taste.’’ 


everybody has a good 
word to say for P. A. 
Ed Ritter remarks: 
‘**Prince Albert packs 
nicely—lies flat in 
the paper and isn’t 
forever dropping out 
the ends.’’ 


RINCE ALBERT is America’s 
favorite because folks like it bet- 





c 





Pipe smokers —accept 
this no-risk offer 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of 
Prince Albert. If you don’t find 
it the mellowest, tastiest pipe 
tobacco you ever smoked, re- 
turn the pocket tin with the 
rest of the tobacco in it to us 
at any time within a month 
from this date, and we will 
refund full purchase price, 
plus postage. (Signed) R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PRINGE 


THE NATIONAL 





Roll 30 P. A. “‘makin’s” 
cigarettes at our risk 


Roll yourself 30 swell ciga- 
rettes fromPrince Albert. If you 
don’t find them the finest, tast- 
iest roll-your-own cigarettes 
you ever smoked, return the 
pocket tin with the rest of the 
tobacco in it to us at any time 
within a month from this date, 
and we will refund full pur- 
chase price, plus postage. 
( Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobac- 
co Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ALBERT 


JOY SMOKE 
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ter—that’s all. Being “crimp cut” it 
burns slower, cooler, longer. The spe- 
cial P. A. “no-bite” process removes 
harshness, assuresrich, smooth flavor. 
And being packed the sensible way 
—in tin—Prince Albert flavor /asts. 
Note trial offers at left and try P. A. 
Learn why it’s America’s favorite. 


pipefuls of 
fragrant to- 
bacco in every 2-ounce 
tin of Prince Albert 


fine roll-your- 
own ciga- 
rettes in every 2-oz. 


tin of Prince Albert 


, , . 
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@ In your woods or in your work 
shop—ATKINS “Silver Steel” Saws 
will pay you a good profit. Over 79 
years of clean-cut reputation for 
honest value and quality stand back 


They cut faster and easier and last 
longer. 


Tooth Circular Saws, shown above, mean 
profits to your mill or shop. You will al- 





ways find “Silver Steel” holds its edge and 





tension longer, cuts faster and gives greater 
value. There’s an ATKINS Saw for every 






use—circular saws—cross-cut saws—hand 
saws—pruning saws—metal-cutting saws 





buck saws. Ask YOUR Dealer for AT- 


KINS “Silver Steel.” 








KE. C.ATKINS & COMPANY 


127 So. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





$200 for YO 
Send 10c for valuable “Farm 
Work Shop & Woodlands” | 
Book 
on your farm; how to lay out 


shop; where to get plans and 






Shows added profits | 


make furniture and farm 






equipment; dollars from woodlands; farm metal work 


and tool catalog 





Z 
Indianapolis, 


Atkins & Co., 
Ind 


127 S. Illinois Street, 








Enclosed 10c. 


Send FARM WORKSHOP Book to 


I am also 


interested in saws for 
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of the ATKINS name on the blade. | 
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ATKINS “Silver Steel” Solid or Inserted 
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THE NEW 
ADVENTURES OF 


Mister Benny Blue 


Synopsis: Benny Blue and his friend, 
Mushy, found the convention much fun. 
There were many bands playing, and free 
bologna sandwiches, and lots of candidates. 
Some of them were weasels, and some of them 
were geese. They ran up and down on their 
own platforms, making speeches and waving 
their arms and jumping thru hoops. Funniest 
of them all was Puffy, part of him dressed 
like a judge, to look wise, part like a farmer, 
and the rest like a clown. He wished so much 
to be in the Government again that he had 
tried to please everybody. 


PART IX 


TELL me,” said Benny Blue, “why 
Puffy wants to be in the Government 
again. I’m sure I don’t know. Being a 
Senator is hard work, if one takes it to 
heart.” 

“I suppose he thinks being President 
will be an easy job,” said Mushy. 

Benny Blue’s round little eyes grew 
rounder. “Is that what he wishes to be?” 
he said. 

“Of course,’ said Mushy. 

Benny Blue sat right down beside a 
bologna stand. “‘ Well, if that’s what he’s 
up to, we’re not going to leave this con- 
vention. We're going to see 
that things are run right.” 

“Blow me down! It’s right 
you are, Senator Mister Benny 
Blue,”’ said Mushy. “‘And if we 
can keep our eyes open, we'll 
learn plenty.” 

The excitement grew and 
grew. The bands played louder 















At first, Benny and ‘ 
Mushy couldn'tde- 
cide who the white 
candidate was 





and louder. The candidates on 
platforms ran faster and turned mor 
somersaults, each one trying to outd 
the other. Finally they became ver 
angry at each other. They began mak 
ing faces and reaching out and trying t 
pull each other’s hair. At last things 
grew so hot that the candidates got 
right down from their platforms. Indeed 
they seemed to forget all about then 
They called each other names. It was 
not long before the air was full of mu 
and the candidates were so bespattere 
that you could hardly tell one from the 
other. Puffy, I am sorry to say, was the 
dirtiest of them all. Mud ran down or 
the clown side of his face and on th 
judge side, and his little pink snout was 
as black as tho he had been digging for 
truffles. 

“Run for your life!’’ cried Benny 
Blue. “‘ This is the only suit I’ve got, an 
I don’t want to get mixed up in this mud 
fight.” 

“Right, matey!” cried Mushy. 

And he and Benny ran behind the 
largest bologna stand, which was hung 
around gaily with bunting. They were 
so out of breath that they couldn’t say 
a word but lay there panting. That was 
how they happened to hear voices. 


“What’s that?” whispered Benn 
sitting up. 
“Shush!”’ said Mushy. “If I’m not 


mistaken, that sounds like our good 
friends, the corncrib rats.” 

And sure enough, it was, too. The 
were having a conference under the 
bologna stand, Continued on page 53 
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STANDARD OIL IS ABLE TO GIVE YOU MORE FOR YOUR MONEY...AND DOES! 


e e 
Intimate Interviews 
WITH LEADING FARM USERS OF 
STANDARD OIL PRODUCTS AND SERVICE 


Our Reporter-Cameraman gets the “low- 


down” from Cliff A. Wilma / 


Chesterfield, Mo. 
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” ® Cliff Wilmas is the genial owner of a fine 750 acre farm on For all farm petroleum requirements 
xo0d the Missouri River. While he goes in for general farming, —in the field, on the road, in the home— 
me ae : Genuine Standard Oil Products 
. raising wheat, corn and potatoes, he specializes in potatoes. ona 
The : é ‘ : MOTOR OIL [ ] FINOL 
th When he finds a little spare time, he’s an ardent bird hunter. Iso=Vis “D” =n 
: tad site Polarine a 
e 53 When our photographer visited Cliff’s farm he was busy Stanolind [] CREAM 
; r SEPARATOR OIL 
plowing under a cover crop of rye in preparation for next wee te) eumeac 
spring’s potato planting. He paused long enough to be pho- nee lamas LIQUID GLOSS 
opr: i ¢ ‘ [— TRACTOR FUEL SEMDAC 
tagreptes, and to praise Standard products and Standard Bt—., A @ |_| FLoR-@LAZE 
service. I depend on Standard Oil products to help me get ; ee Fuel EUREKA 
my work done on schedule—and they have never failed |_| KEROSENE po re oe oa. 
me,” he said. “It’s gratifying to have products that give me r STANDARD GREASES LJ BELT DRESSING 
Pog ° = { -ressure un Grease pe 
unfailing service and top value for my money. And it’s a Cup Grease—FibreGrease [~] MICA 
hel dard’ -— DENDROL DORMANT AXLE GREASE 
help, too, to have Standard’s prompt farm delivery service, SPRAY OIL — STANOLIND 
nartic ot 4 : _ 9 * __J| SNOW WHITE 
particularly at times like this. SUPERLA INSECT PETROLATUM 
. Check your needs now— 
Standard Red Crown —_a Finer be ready when Smilin’ Slim drives in 
Gasoline at Regular Price 
7 . J 7 
egardless of weather and driving conditions Standard Red Smilin Slim says— 
Crown gasoline, the greatest mileage gasoline in Standard 
; ‘ ; Folks who are used to good 
Oil history, provides fast starting and warm-up, high-anti- 
knock qualities and a smooth, unbroken flow of “‘live-power.” service are its best boosters. 
Little wonder Standard Red Crown is so popular on the 7 at's why my regular deliv- 
farm for economical engine operation in auto, truck or trac- ery service and the Standard 
a tor. And bear in mind it doesn’t cost a penny more—for Oil products I sell have so 
Sec th ° . . ” 
is Standard Red Crown sells at regular gasoline price. many farmer friends. 





Copr. 1936, Standard Oi! Co 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 





MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF A FULL LINE OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS FOR THE FARM, AT FAIR PRICES 
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Don’t let 
Winter 
catch you 
unprepared 
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STATE 


WINTER 








Re tail price voo Ia 
¢ per quart 











Your Tax Money Squandered 


happens when well-meaning social theo- 
rists without actual experience dabble 
in practical demonstrations. 

The announced purpose was to clear 
out all the slums in this district and 
build, at a cost of $2,875,000, “modern, 
well-designed housing at rents within the 
reach of people formerly living in the 
blighted area.”” It was brought out by 
investigations that the people former! 
living in this district could not afford to 
pay more than $3.08 per room per 
month. 

The housing experts went to work and 
produced beautiful, modern, landscaped 
apartments, equipped with fine hard- 
ware, glazed tile hallways, chromium 
steel plumbing, and other attractive fea- 
tures. You would love to have these 
things in your own homes. 

The average rental of these newly 
built apartments is $7.39 per room per 
month. However, that is not enough to 
pay for the actual cost to the Govern- 
ment. In order to make the rate as low 
as $7.39 per room per month, it is neces- 
sary to charge 45 percent of the cost to 
the taxpayers of the United States, of 
whom you are one. 

No family with an income of less than 
$1,000 a year can possibly afford to pay 
$7.39 per room per month. There is 
therefore not a single one of the former 
slum dwellers who can live in those 
apartments. They 


[| Continued from page 1: 


hand in spending the $4,880,000,000 rn 
lief fund, Senator Fletcher went direct 
to the President and, before the rest of 
the country realized it, had secured 
allocation of $5,400,000 from the PWA 
funds for the beginning of the construc 
tion of this canal. 

Everything was topsy-turvy. There 
was no “economic planning”’ in this 
project, for it was afterward made clear 
and definite that the shipping compa 
nies would not use the canal even if it 
were built. There was no economic need 
for it whatever. The specifications called 
for the expenditure of $160,000,000, but 
because of the increase in costs that o« 
curred after the estimates were made 
the actual cost would have been ibe ut 
$200,000,000. 

On March 16, 1936, the project came 
to a head in the Senate in the form of an 
appropriation for $20,000,000 to contin 
ue the work that had already com 
menced. It seemed to be a case of the 
camel first putting his nose into the tent, 
then his head, then his neck, and fin: 
his whole body. If the Senate should in 
vest $20,000,000, it would be difficult for 
the camel to back out. Senator Vanden- 
berg of Michigan was watching, how 
ever, and he made a speech so blood 
curdling that the proposal was dropped 
for the present. 

The point is that this project had 

been declared im- 





have been chased 
out, and the only 
thing they can do 
is to finda place to 
live in some other 
slum district. 

Fairly well-to- 
do people are now 
moving in, and no 
doubt are highly 
satisfied because 
you, the American 
taxpayer, are pay- 
ing 45 percent of 
what the rent is 
really worth. 

Do you know still. 
why you should 
pay nearly half the 
rent for people liv- 
ing in these apart- 
ments? If any good 
reason occurs to 
you, the writer 
would like to have 
the answer. 

What is true of 


shock. 
Mom's 


wood. 


grace. 





Long-About-Now 


Out on the farm long-about-now, 
Ed is milkin’ the old red cow. 

Dad's throwin’ hay down to the stock, 
An’ Bill's shuckin’ corn out of the 


making biscuits—gee, but 
they're good! 


An’ Ben is grouchin’ an’ choppin’ 


The kitchen lamp on the window sill 
Shines stiddy an’ bright, | can see it 


Wonder who's sittin’ in my old place? 


practical by engi 
neers; and the peo- 
ple of southern 
Florida were up in 
arms about it be 
cause it probably 
would have ruined 
the ground waters 
of the southern 
part of the penin 
sula; and the 61 
ship companies 
who might use such 
a canal, and whose 
opinions were 
asked, declared 
that they would- 





Long-about-dark they'll all come in, n’t use the cana 
Dad tuckered out, Bill with a grin. 
Hungry as bears they'll scarcely wait 
‘Specially if supper’s a little late, 
To bow their heads while Dad says 


even if it were 
built;and yeta tax 
hungry bureauc 
racy at Washing 


ton insisted upon \. 
squandering YOUR 2 
money on this ab- a 
Scott Horton ‘ 


surd project. It 1s 
difficult to smile 








Techwood may be 

assumed to be more or less true of 
all the other similar projects. Many mil- 
lions of dollars are involved. Another 
case of unwise expenditure, announced 
to help the poor slum dweller, but in 
reality to help someone who doesn’t need 
help. 

Take a jump down the Atlantic coast 
now, and imagine yourself looking at the 
low-lying glades of Florida, from Jack 
sonville westerly towatd the Gulf of 
Me xico. 

Senator Fletcher of Florida decided 
that it would be a fine thing to dig a 
ship canal across Florida to connect the 
Atlantic Ocean with the Gulf. Because 
President Roosevelt was given a free 





that situation off. 
We might pause for a moment at 
the notorious and worse-than-useless 
Santee-Cooper project in South Carolina, 
mentioned in recent magazine articles, 
which is to cost somewhere between 
$26, ,oOO and $c OO but space 
forbids. We will skip hastily from one 
locality to another and take samples of / 
the much-publicized Resettlement Ad 
ministration, which is directed by Pr 
fessor Rexford Tugwell. 


Here spending runs riot. The general 
idea is to take poor city or industria y 
district families and put them on sma ’ 
farms, and make arrangements with 
them to have them pay back the mone 
at so much a ] 


—_— 
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Continued on page 


KEEP GOING_ through mud : 
and snow WITHOUT CHAINS 


ERE photographed you see why 

farmers are calling the new 
Goodyear Sure Grip the most efficient 
tire built for fall and winter work — 
why its scientifically designed “go any- 
where” tread will keep your cars and 
trucks rolling through mud and snow 
without the bother of chains! 


Just see how its husky, deeper-notched 
lug bars have bitten through the slip- 
pery gumbo to find firm, sure footing. 
See howthose sturdyrubber cleats inter- 
lock at the most effective pulling angle 
to provide continuous, go-ahead grip. 


Note, too, how the wider, rounded, 
self-cleaning channels force out muck 
and mud to give sharp-edged, road- 
holding traction at every turn of the 
wheels. A Goodyear Sure Grip won’t 
pack and spin in heavy going—it blazes 
its own trail! 


You'll find that the sturdy center rid- 
ing rib insures longer, smoother wear 
and easy running on hard roads. 
And underneath this mighty tread you 
get Goodyear’s patented SUPERTWIST 
Cord inevery ply—the most resilientand 
enduring carcass construction known, 


Equip your cars and trucks now with 
this road-making Goodyear Sure Grip, 
if you want to be sure of getting 
through on schedule in any weather. 
It’s available in all sizes at the nearest 
Goodyear Service Store or your local 
Goodyear dealer’s. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR 
TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


WHO'LL WIN THE ELECTION? Tune in Goodyear broadcast of 

Literary Digest Presidential Poll—John B. Kennedy, Com- 

mentator—NBC Bive Network. MONDAY— WEDNESDAY — 
FRIDAY. See local papers for time 


THERES A 
‘ Goon, 
_ BATTERY 


now! je j * es 
t a hn : 
rae 


SURE 4A/P TURES _ For Passenger Cars and Ducks 
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FENLE °? 



























Be sure you do 
before buying fence 






a 2 ny ee 


Reporting to headquarters for orders, several 


Here’s a chance to put fencing on a new troopers find time for an informal get-together py 


basis of economy — to get away from the 


constant work and expense of repairing r \ 
fences or putting up new or TH EY RE A 

the constant d: image to crops and pos- e 
sible loss of liv estock that result from RB . 


fences out of repair. 


Bethanizing, Bethlehem Steel Com- | 
pany’s new process for zinc-coating wire, 
is what brings this opportunity. Betha. 


nizing is an electrical process that puts 
on a zinc coating so different, so superior 
to those ap plied by older processes that 
it is like a new metal. And bethanized 


fence sells for the same price as ordi- Wirn the memory still fresh in my 


Wherein we meet a state 
patrol captain who wants 
you to know his men and 
their type of life—and their 





nary fence. mind of a big, tanned patrolman, smart-* $e G 
ly turned out in a maroon-and-gold uni- ideas about your driving om 
3 Features that make it last form, carefully leading a wandering = 

| . 


string of cattle down the paved highway, 
Any one of the following three points of : . ’ 


, I made my way to the office of a state (R 
superiority of the bethanized coating patrol captain to find out why a guard By Helen Randolph fa 


would make it worth while going out ot 


| 1an of the public safety should be playing pe 
your way to get this fence. The effect of | nursemaid to a herd of cows. Re 
all three is to so prolong life that you | When, in the course of our conversa- a 
can’t afford to buy any other fence. | tion, I told him of the rather peculiar farmer keep his cattle off the publ 4) 
1 The bethanized coating is the purest | behavior of his subordinate, he roared roads and his fences in good conditio! tu 
zinc ever ap plied to wire—99.99% pure. | with laughter. “For that matter,’’ and here th co 
This makes it almost proof against | ‘**You should have been around a few _ stalwart young captain leaned earnest 


years ago when we first organized across the desk, “‘safety on the highwa 
our state highway patrol system,” he — really isn’t so much a matter of actua 
grinned. “‘For a while there, we were all _laws as it is just common courtesy and 
pretty much cowboys. It was acommon consideration for the other fellow.” 


weathering. 


2 The coating is more tightly bonded to 
the wire and 1s more ductile than other 
coatings. This avoids cracking or flaking 





- whiezgy thing for one of the boys to abandon his He paused to let that statement sink 
of the coating that would weaken it at | motorcycle while he rounded up a herd _ in, and then went on to describe a situ: 
certain points and let the weather in. | of cattle attempting to graze on the high- __ tion in which one of his troopers became 
3 Beth: unizing applies a uniformly thick | way and led them back to their owner. It involved last winter. ' 
coating —giving the same high protec- | w as just a part of the day’s work.’ “In the section of the state over which 
tion at all points. | “You see, cattle on the highways used this patrolman had jurisdiction, there 

Ask vour dealer about bethanized | to give us constant trouble,” he added was one family of three boys who seemed 
fence. He can give you literature that | gtavely. “They were the cause of serious to delight in startling other drivers— 
tells the whole story of this remarkable | accidents, both to themselves and pass- as stunts and taking needless 
new fence. And when vou once see the | ing motorists. Nowadays, farmers are chances were their meat. But they never 
fence, we are willing to let its appear- | More careful about keeping fences mend- actually broke the law. When my tr bd 
ance speak for it. ed and gates closed, and we have much er would speak to them about dimming 

less trouble. their lights for an approaching car of 

In many states, there’s no law to pro- checking up on brakes, the looseness O! 

hibit cattle from grazing on the highway. which had become the terror of the 

Bethlehem Steel It’s a combination of courtesy and his _ neighborhood, they’d laugh and remin¢ 
own liability for any damage caused by him that there was no law concerning 

or to his cattle which tends to make the _ those things. { Continued on page 28 
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NEW MOBILOIL CUTS FARM COST 
SAY FARMERS EVERYWHERE 


SHOWS BIG SAVINGS IN CARS, TRACTORS AND OTHER FARM MACHINERY 














Make these savings—Drain and 
Refill Now with fresh Mobiloil 


JSE LESS OIL than before? “Upkeep and re- 
pairs practically nothing: Such reports keep 
coming in from farmers everywhere. 

Here’s why! Mobiloil is clean. The parts of 
oil that break down and form sludge and car- 
bon are taken out of Mobiloil by the famous 

; Socony-Vacuum Clearosol Process. Gum does 
W.B. LITTLE, Illincis—“Ona ‘Hot form...valves and rings don’t stick! 


on Se eee seen ae Don’t risk lay-ups in busy seasons. Don’t 
added oil between changes. . : . < 
waste money on quickly used-up oil. Protect 
engines with Mobiloil and gears with Mobiloil 
Gear Oil. Get these money-saving lubricants 
now! See your Mobiloil agent or dealer today. 
Socony-VacuuM OIL Company, INC. : 
MOTORISTS report that Mobiloil 
goes 25% to 50% farther—and great- 
ly reduces the need for repairs. 


GEORGE MAXWELL, Maine— 
“I've got proof that Mobiloil 
saves from 10% to 20% on oil bills 
and keeps engines cleaner.”’ 





(Right)MOBILOIL speeds up your 
farming operations —cuts cost 
per acre worked —gives you big- 
ger profit margin. 


(Below) DON C. LYNN, Calif.— 
“My trucksrun in 120° tempera- 
tures. Mobiloil keeps the engines 
cool and saves me 30% on oil.”’ 


JOHN STEFFES, Wisconsin —‘“‘I used 
toadd 2 quarts twice betweendrains. 
With Mobiloil I don’t add a drop.”’ 


SAVE MONEY 
WITH MOBILGREASE NO. 2 


THE ALL-PURPOSE farm grease that won’t 
wash out, squeeze out, or harden! It fills 
every lubricating need— keeps farm machin- 
ery running smoothly, lasts longer, and re- 
duces wear and costly repairs. Mobilgrease 
No.2is just one of the complete line of Socony- 
Vacuum oils and greases that will save you 
money by cutting your operating costs. Ask 
your agent or dealer about it. 





AMERICA'S 
FAVORITE 
MOTOR OIL 
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RUNS NEW WORLD-RANGE 


STEWART 
WARNER 


OW, you can put the wind to work— 
enjoy world-range radio on free 
power from the air. These amazing new 
Stewart-Warner Farm Radios end the 
nuisance of run-down batteries! Free you 
from the need of power lines! Bring you 
all American broadcasts—foreign stations 
police, airplane and amateur stations— 
even the new U.S. Weather broadcasts— 
on only a cent a week for power! 

And they’re real Stewart-Warners! 
They have the same huge new Magic Dial, 
Automatic Volume and Fading Control, 
and other features of the sensational 1937 
Stewart-Warner city sets! The same tre- 
mendous range! The same superb tone! 


GENUINE WINCHARGER 10 















SPECIALLY PRICED TO 
STEWART-WARNER BUYERS 
So little 
Warner 


breeze 


current is used by the Stewart- 
Farm Radio that just a gentle 
gives abundant power with the 
sturdy, reliable Wincharger. Or you can 
operate radio and a reading lamp both 
with the specially priced Baby Jumbo Gas 
Charger. Other models permit regular bat- 
tery operation if you prefer it. 


PAY ONLY $4.50 DOWN 


Start now to enjoy the world’s best 
entertainment as only Stewart-Warner 
brings it to you. There’s a complete line of 
2-volt and 6-volt models, in table or con- 

le cabinets. And a small payment lets 
you start enjoying their marvelous per- 
formance now. Accept our FREE Trial 


Offer At Once! 








MAIL NOW FOR ALL FACTS AND 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 








| STEWART-WARNER CORP’'N., Dept. K j 
| 1828 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, SF-11-36 | 
H Without obligation to me, please send full ; 
| information and FREE TRIAL OFFER on | 
' Stewart-Warner 1937 Farm Radio. i 
' OE Eee | 
| Add | 
coe ss ———_} 
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job. 


“One day the oldest boy in the family 
came running up the road to the trooper, 
his face pale with fright and anger. Ex- 
plaining that his sister had just been 
badly hurt when a neighbor’s car had 
failed to give hers right of way at an in- 
tersection, he demanded that the offend- 
er be arrested for breaking the law. The 
trooper reminded him gently that there 
was no state law on right-of-way, that it 
was merely a courtesy which has become 
almost a second Jaw in itself. 

‘Thus, at the price of their sister’s 
health, these boy S were sud idenly 
shocked into the realization that cour- 
tesy and consideration on the road are 
fully as important as the actual written 
law itself. The trooper now counts these 
chaps among his most loyal supporters.” 


As WE sat there discussing the work 
of his men, the competent young patrol 
officer answered several telephone calls 
for assistance. A group of farm boys 
wanted him to send to one of their coun- 
ty meetings a man who would address 
them on safe driving. The captain prom- 
ised them one of his own men. 

“But how on earth can you spare one, 
with only 100 for duty thruout the 
whole state?” I protested. 

“Why, he can probably do more good 
at this one meeting where he contacts 
several hundred boy drivers than he 
could by passing out the same amount 
of tags for speeding,” he replied. 

He showed me a letter from a high 
school lad asking what training he would 
have to have to be elegible for a patrol 
I asked him the answer. 

“Our men are all exceptional—they 
have to be!” explained the captain. 
“They have to be men for whom the 
people they serve can feel the utmost 
respect and faith. Otherwise our organ- 
ization would be futile.’ 

Some of the qualifications—and there 
are no exceptions made for the young 
man whose “uncle is a big shot”—are 
perfect health (this includes fine eye- 
sight, fine hearing, strong, clean, well- 
built bodies), pleasant disposition, steady 


nerves, courage, good understanding of 


human nature, excellent reputation and 
character. Altho a college education is 
not a requisite, many of the patrolmen 
have had a couple of years at college, 

and most of them are high school gradu- 
ates. Only men between the ages of 21 
and 35 are accepted for highway service. 

Once all these qualifications are 
checked, the selected candidates are sent 
to a rigid training school for three 
months. Here they are given instruction 
in the use of firearms, mechanical equip- 
ment, first aid, methods of controlling 
traffic, current events, grammar, and 
courtesy. Then if, and only if, they have 
Pi issed every test with a grade above 75, 
they are put out on the highway for six 
months. If they prove perfectly satisfac- 
tory during this time, they are then given 
permanent commissions in the highway 
patrol service which can be taken away 
only for inefficiency, poor health, or in- 
subordination. There’s no politics i in this 
branch of government! 

And so we see them on the highways, 
ever watchful, ever prepared for emer- 
gency, always alert for a sign of possible 
danger or distress. In fair weather, they 
ride high-powered motorcycles; other 
times they pair off in fast coupés. But 
no matter what the emergency, these 
men always obey the rules they set 


down for other people’s driving. N 
recklessness, no rudeness about thx 
men. They’ve won true friends am« 
the folks whose safety they 

“We are here to serve, not to order 
the captain reminded me. “Gruff ord 
are out—our policy is pleasantly spok 
advice and information. 

“You see, we are human. We real 
that many of the offenses on the hig 


guard. 


way are committed, not maliciously, | 
thru ignorance of rules. It’s our job 
to know the rules and teach them 
motorists and pedestrians. Of cour 


when they continue to violate the ru 
we have to give them arrest tags—not 
because we like to show our authorit 
but because we are paid to enforce tl 
rules of si afety. 

I asked him about the work in track- 
ing down criminals, whether the danger 
involved wasn’t pretty distasteful to 
these splendid chaps whose work c 
stantly reminds them of the value of 
human lives. 

“Our jurisdiction is over the highway 
only. And when lawbreakers use the hig! 
ways—well, it’s our duty to go 
them,” he said simply. 

Pursuin ng criminals takes very little 
time in comparison with the time given 
to traffic control. Gradually, these ear 
nest, hard-working young men are mak- 
ing motorists safety-conscious. 

“But don’t get the idea that we are 
alone on this job,” warned the captain. 
“We have a lot of co-operation from 
county and town sheriffs, churches, town 
councils, and various farm organizations. 

“There are only 100 of us in this state, 
you know, and without the assistance of 
others, we couldn’t accomplish very 
much. The 4-H Clubs have made safety 
a definite part of their program, on their 
own accord, and are helping us to accom 
plish a lot. They actual lly see to it th 
the suggestions we give are carried ou 

“Even slight defects in winds hick 
wipers, tires, horns, headlights, 
brakes have meant sudden death t 
thousands of motorists thruout the coun 
try. It’s mostly the drivers of family cars 
who default this way. Commefcial ve 
hicles are checked before each trip, but 
family cars, used by everyone in the 
household, are rarely checked 
tive parts till one of them causes trouble. 


fter 
alte! 


for defec 


« 
FUTURE FARMERS, 4-H members, 
Scouts, take it upon themselves to check 
up on their own family cars roe -_ 
things as bolts loosened, tail lig 
knocked off, or tires worn by errand 
over rough, country roads They heed 
our advice about not piling too man 
people in one car (a very common caus 
of accident), or limiting the width of the 
farm’s hay wagon, or dimming lights for 
approaching cars, or cutting in shar] 
ahead of other cars, or careless jo) 
ing, or coming to a full stop when 
proaching a highway from a countr 
road. Believe me, some of these boys w! 
make first-rate troopers in a few years: 
Before I left, he told me of the c 
operation between the various stat 
trol systems, with each other and wit 
the city police -of their work in unif} 
ing laws and regulations so as to makt 
the rules of safety as simple as poss 
And as I said good-by, I could not hel 
but rejoice in the work of these few 
thousand highway patrollers stationed 
all over the country. We needed their a1 
badly; they are giving it competent! 
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| WONDER...? | HATE TO 
TELL HIM, BUT I'VE NOTICED IT J 
MANY TIMES. SHE MUST HAVE jm 
NOTICED IT, TOO. MAYBE 
THAT’S WHY SHE REFUSED 
HIM. | KNOW WHAT 


ya 
/ 











NEXT DAY 
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| SEE YOU BOUGHT i] 
. SOME OF THAT LIFEBUOY L | 


™ HEALTH SOAP MOTHER | 
Senta become 
\ V4 Al | | 






YES_ AND YOU'LL LIKE 
IT, TOO! IT MAKES 


a YOU FEEL SO FRESH 
—+5 AND CLEAN Py 














'"B.0’GONE __ Sue says “pes” 








~ DARLING, I’M SO Happy t 
| LET‘S BE MARRIED SOON-) (any qime) 
be YOU SAY ) 











Be SURE you’re not offending! 
OOLER weather is no 
against “B.O.” bod} 

is heavier; rooms often stuffy. Play safe 


protection 
odor)! Clothing 


bathe regularly with Lifebuoy. Its 
rich, abundant lather purifies, deodorizes 
pores. And it’s mi/d enough for even ten- 
der baby skin.“ Patch’’tests on the skins 
of hundreds of 
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your clothes in Rins 
ht if you wish, an 
everything will be safe. Rinso j 
washing dishes, milk Cans, strainers a 
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Tested and Approved by Goo 
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One of the 22 Guernseys owned by C. E. Smith, 
St. Johns, Pa. All receive lodized Feeds to keep 
up "nilk flow and maintain health. Courtesy, Mari- 
time Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y 


The Iodine Seal on the feeds, min- 
erals or concentrates you buy is 
your safeguard against feed waste. 
It designates that a sufficient 
amount of Iodine is in the formula 
to stimulate health, aid in produc- 
ing vigorous young and increase 
production. 

Iodine enables high calcium and 
high protein feeds to do more work 
—produce more milk, more eggs, 
more meat. Only with sufficient 
Iodine as a balancing agent do you 
get the full value of the mineral 
and protein content of - 
your feeds. * = 








































Miss America, a National Champion Leghorn, 
All United States Standard Laying Contests. 
Raised on lodized Feeds. Courtesy Foreman Poul- 
try Farm and King Milling Co. of Lowell, Mich. 


Iodine activates and speeds up 
mineral assimilation, and makes 
minerals more available for build- 
ing bone and tissue. It also breaks 
down rich proteins and fats—makes 
them more digestible, so that feed 
does more work. 

Thousands of feed dealers, selling 
the brands of over 250 feed, min- 
eral and concentrate manufacturers, 
offer you lodized rations. Mail 
coupon for the amazing story 
of Iodine feeding. 





Most Natural Iodine is pro- 
duced from the manufacture 
of Natural Nitrate of Soda. 


VALUABLE FEEDING BOOKLET 


We are interested in Iodine feeding for: 

















Poultry Dairy herds ] ‘arto 
Beef cattle Horses Sheep 
Name 
Town iloiastiiaia ” 
ee eo 


IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Inc. 


120 BROADWAY - NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Let's Appraise 


Conservation 


[ Continued from page 16) 


this too, and are working 
in that direction, but the 
trouble is that times are 
so hard and there’s no 
money in conservation 
right now.” 

“There’s no money in 
conservation right now.” 
I had heard that sentence 
before as I had discussed 
tree-planting, erosion- 
prevention, and water-reclamation with 
many groups who were investigating the 
possibilities of conservation for the first 
time. I knew, and I was sure that John 
could be made to realize, that conserva- 
tion was not only good insurance but 
that it was also a profitable undertaking 
both from the long-time and short-time 
viewpoints. 


| SUPPOSE you men on the farms have 
grown a lot more serious about conserva- 
tion during the past year because of the 
dry weather and the soil erosion result- 
ing in dust storms,” I countered. 

“Yes, that’s part of it, all right,” 
came the reply, “but we were interested 
before that, mostly as a result of what 
the 4-H Clubs are doing for our boys and 
girls. You see they hold what they call 
“conservation camps’ every summer; 
and our kids learn a lot out-there about 
the importance of saving bird life and 
planting trees, as well as impounding 
ponds and lakes. Then they hold meet- 
ings all year long, too, and discuss con- 
servation and write essays and give little 
talks on it. Why, my boy makes me put a 
flushing bar on the mower every time I 
mow hay or cut weeds, so as to save 
nesting birds; and he’s been after me so 
long I’ve about decided to dam up a spot 
on the lower forty and make a little lake 
of my own about Io acres on the surface 
and eight feet deep.” 

Our conversation then drifted off to 
other items, but I’ve frequently recalled 
it since. Here was a man who owned a 
fine farm and who was beginning to ap- 
preciate the importance of gearing him- 
self into the movement of conservation 
largely because of what the 4-H Club 
leaders had been teaching his son; he 
was changing the farming practices of a 
lifetime to consider the needs of conser- 
vation as basic to all else, but he was 
still doing it all a bit reluctantly because 
he felt that, at least in the ordinary 
sense, ‘“There’s no money in conserva- 
tion right now.” 

Conservation can’t be hauled to town 
in a wagon and sold like a crop of oats, 
it is true; it can’t be fed to fatten a herd 
of cattle for market; it isn’t listed among 
the assets of a farm by the tax assessor 
as are buildings or silos, but farmers are 
learning a new doctrine in this regard, 
and the evidence is being accepted by 
more and more landowners and tenants 
every year that there IS money in con- 
servation, not only because it builds up 
the environmental and climatic condi- 




















tions over the long pull, but becaus 
can actually be made to pay annual « 
dividends now. 

Profit-taking opportunities have Jong 
been realized from charging tres] 
fees for hunters who desire to hunt or 
farm upon which birds or game 
become uncommonly plentiful bec: 
of adequate prctection, abundant water 
and berry-bearing bushes and _ shru 
which provide attractive food. So let 
turn to a consideration of other 
probably less well-known aspects of the 
contention that there IS money in 
servation. In so doing we shall also | 
over the rather obvious economic 
vantages of developing woodlots 
windbreaks, which not only split up the 
erosion-producing winds and do their 
part to increase the humidity of the 
by throwing off moisture by transpir 
tion, but also increase the economic \ 
ue of the farm by adding to its salal 
and desirability as a farm home. And, } 
course, fruit trees—some kind of fruit 
other can be raised in almost ever) 
tion of the country—pay the tree « 


servationist real dividends. 























PRopaBLy my friend John hi 
mind water conservation when he 
the offhand remark that, ‘‘ There is 
money ” yet a little investigati 
reveals that not only is the conservat 
of water the most important step 1 
whole program, but it also lends 
self most readily to a revenue-returning 
plan of do-it-yourself conservation. | 
vidual farm projects of water-conse! 
tion undoubtedly comprise the 
great step in the conservation of 
natural resources and rich environs 
this country. An examination of th 
pography of the average farm will re 
a definite watercourse followed by) 
off waters and a spot where, with prop 
planning, a dam could be built wi! 
would impound a pond and start 
farmer on a money-making progr: 
Dams are gratifyingly easy t 
and locations for them are surprising 
easy to find, once Mr. Farmer has 
termined to locate a conservation po! 
some place on his home acres. Th 
of the farmer-owned and farmer 






conservation pond is not so important < DI 
its location at a dam site where a suf ensa 
cient depth of water can be imp grar 
to give assurance that the pond W Nov 
“winter thru’”’ without freezing t 9P 
bottom. In the northern tier of Tin 
states, a minimum depth of five UMB) 








N this business of selling 

y | merchandise, nobody’s 
elected for life... ever. You’re 

up for re-election every living 

minute, and they can kick you 

out as easily as they can put 


you in. 


Out in front of your house, 
sticking up on the end of a 
post, there’s a ballot box 
marked “U.S. Mail,” and every 
order you drop into that box 
a addressed to Sears, Roebuck 


and Co. is a vote of confidence. 


n. We aren’t much on loose talk 


ng or campaign promises. We be- 





THE BALLOT BOX 


lieve in just sawing wood. The 
country knows Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. from past perform- 
ance; and nothing we could 
say, one way or another, would 
make much difference. We 
stand four-square on that Sears 
catalog of yours... it’s all the 
platform we’ve ever needed... 
about all the platform we’re 
going to need. It’s been enough 
to get us elected to office every- 
where and we feel that, if we 
just keep on making good with 
the people, we aren’t going to 
get kicked out of the twelve or 


fifteen million American farm 


tAR 
as DIAL IN Sears-Roebuck’s S & 
iff sensational new radio pro 4 
ide éram “THEN AND * ae * 
W NOW”... every Thursday, © 
tl 9P.M., Central Standard e % 
Time; nation-wide COL- e 9 





UMBIA NETWORK. 












homes who seem to think Sears 


is still doing all right by them. 
* * * 


This year we’re coming before 
you with the soundest Farm 
Economy Program in all Sears 
history . .. finer and better 
merchandise and, in propor- 
tion to quality, lower priced. 


It’s a landslide to Sears! 


Check over with your family 
what you need. Fill out your 
order and drop it in that ballot 
box, out there .. . TODAY. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


If you see it in your Sears Catalog... it’s so! 


® 1936 S. R. & Co. 


SUCCE 
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“LET’S GET 


wea) 


AND STAY HOME 
S 
THIS WINTER!” 





ON’T be caught out on a limb when 
D the snow starts to fly! Put on 
your “Winter-Front” today .. . get 
HANES Heavyweight Champion. The 
minute its velvety, warming nap curls 
against your skin, you'll feel your goose- 
pimples start to melt . . . and you won't 
freeze up all season! Gentlemen, think 
of your comfort and health, and you'll 
know HANEs is a sensible suit for 
Winter! 

When you've climbed into HANES 
and buttoned up, notice its trim, snug 
fit—without uncomfortable bulges and 
droops. That’s because HANES is knit 
and cut to the true, actual measure of 
your chest and trunk. And HANEs 
elastic-knits the fabric 
so that it’s nimble 
enough to keep up with 
every move you make. 
Raise your arms over 
your head, bend at the 
waist— HANES won't 
hold you back. No 
wonder men are flock- 
ing to this underwear! 
See your HANES 
Dealer today. Pr. 3% 
Hanes Knitting Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 

4 + e 
Hanes Union-Suits, as 
illustrated, $1 and up... 
Shirts and Drawers begin 
al 75c ... Boys’ Union- 
Suits, 75c ... Merrichild 
Waist-Suits, 75c. 





THE ANTI-FREEZE UNDERWEAR 
‘FOR MEN AND BOYS | 
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| feet should be sought for at least a por- 
tion of the pond, and in all sections of 
the country a minimum depth of from 
40 inches to four feet is necessary. When 
greater depth can be obtained, it is, of 
course, always a desirable asset in any 
pond or lake, because the problem of 
silting must be given due consideration. 
We should remember, also, that in a 
large portion of our farming territory, we 
have an average evaporation of about 40 
inches per year with an average rainfall 
in many places of only 20 to 30 inches 
per year. Consequently, spring thaws 
and run-offs following heavy rains must 
be stored to keep the pond in good condi- 
tion during dry periods of the summer. 
For detailed instructions on building a 
water-conserving dam in your terri- 
tory, I recommend that you contact 
your county agent, your agricultural 
college (engineering department), and 
your state game and fish department. 
The day is soon coming when state 
legislatures will make provisions to 
exempt from taxation all natural pond 
areas which are left undrained and all 
artificial conservation ponds in which 
water is impounded. Those of us who 
are interested in agriculture should do 
our part to hurry this day. 


THE case of Wallace Hanson, Haakon 
County, South Dakota, is a fair example 
of what a farmer can do who devotes a 
part of his time to making money out of 
water conservation. Hanson is a farmer- 
rancher, but he is also, in the words of 
Shakespeare, a “fish monger.” He sells 
no fish in the public market and peddles 
or “‘mongers”’ none of these bits of con- 
servation cash from house to house or 
store to store. Hanson is in the bass 
business. And lest some scoffer be in- 
clined to belittle the idea of a farmer 
raising bass for sale, let it be recorded 
right here that Wallace Hanson made 
over $500 from this by-product last year 
and that he will more than triple that this 
year. Mr. Hanson has been selling bass 
fingerlings to our South Dakota state 
game and fish department for a num- 
ber of years, and last year, when prices 
were at their worst, he sold over eT. 
fingerlings at one and a half cents each, 
with the whole return being practicall) 

net cash profit. The normal price for 
bass ingerlings is a cent per inch, and 
they'll average better than three inches 
at time of selling. 

But you don’t have to limit 
money-making activities on a conserva- 
tion pond to the raising of bass finger- 
lings to sell for restocking purposes. The 
lowly bullhead 
to propagate, and adult bullheads can be 
sold on the market as food at attractive 
prices. (Black bass, of course, are pro- 
tected against sale on the food market in 
practically all of our states.) Bullheads 
grow rapidly and reproduce plentifully; 
once started, the “bullhead business” 
goes on without care or cost. The aver- 


your 


is one of the easiest fish 


age conservation pond will soon develop 
enough natural food to take care of the 
fish, and a few days’ work spent in the 
interesting sport of seining these fish for 
market is about all the work involved. 

W here large enough ponds can be con 
structed and good open-lake or stream 
fishing is not too near at hand, an inter- 
esting variation in the process of making 
profit out of fish is to permit bass or 
bullheads to grow to maturity and then 
charge a fee to fish in the pond with hook 
and line. This is popular with sportsmen. 


To a farmer with children growing wy 
on the farm—and boys and girls are the 
most important crop on any homestea 
—the building of conservation ponds 
a salvation. Every youngster is a fisher 
man at heart and a conservationist b 
nature—give him the opportunity t 
combine conservation with fish propa 
gation; top it all by allowing him t 


experience a cash profit; and you can’t 


induce him to leave the farm with 
carload of Hollywood magazines or a 
the city circulars you could pack 
hayrack. 

In addition to making conservatior 
pay by raising fish in conservation ponds 
a tidy little revenue can be secured eac 
year by the development of a rat mars! 
in connection with the pond. A few pair 
of muskrats will soon reproduce suff. 
ciently to start a fine colony, and these 
can be trapped during the fur season 
and sold to good advantage at a loca 
market. Rats will build their homes in 
the shallow portions of the ponds and 
will not interfere with the raising of fist 
for market. 

Another important step in rebuilding 
the water resources of the drought-ridden 
sections of the country is one whic! 
must be performed by the states them 
selves; and, while it will make a profit 
for no individual, it will eventually ten 
to make farming more profitable for 
the entire region. I refer to the matter o! 
highway construction. As at present 
constructed, most of our highways com 
prise great drainage projects because th 
two ditches paralleling the highwa 
serve to rush the water out of the low 
places, thru the bridges, into ravines 
thru bigger bridges—until it eventual 
reaches a stream or river and forever 
leaves the state. Highway construction, 
for years, has been a series of cuts, an 
fills, and bridges. Little, if any, atten 
tion has been paid to water conservation 
in building highways. In many places 
dams could be built instead of bridges 
and fills could be left untapped by cu 
verts; in this way water can be in 
pounded in big ponds and even lakes 
instead of being rushed from the stat 
Farmers should be paid for the land s 
flooded, and a great many of our farm-t 
market roads and even state highways 
could serve the dual purpose of providing 
transportation and of conserving wate! 


Trt major problems confronting Amer 
icans today are how to make farming 
more profitable and stable and how 
to conserve our natural resources SO 4s 
to eliminate such drastic extremes 
climate as flood and drought. Newspa 
pers, magazines, and radio programs ar 
filled with items urging America to co! 
serve and conquer. Government orgat 
izations of all from the loc: 
county unit to the Federal agencies, ar 
interesting themselves in environment 
control and in the regulation of wate! 
flowage and precipitation figures. What 
was once merely the goal of a few drean 
eyed idealists has become a nation-w 
America. Business 
industry have realized their financi: 
terest in the recreation opportunities 
the people and 
and nature. 





types, 


crusade to save 
the wise use of wat 


Note: Karl E. Mundt is a memoet 
the South Dakota Game and Fish Commi 
ardent conservationist, anda ¥ 


sion, an i 
4 met 


author of many popular articles on 
ica’s land-management problems —Eaito 
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A wholly new...entirely different...kind of wire! 


The entire fence industry has been 
deeply stirred by the recent announce- 
ment of the new Republic Farm Fence. 
And that is not strange. For literally 
without warning, this new fence has 
ushered in an improvement so revolu- 
tionary that it creates a new level of 
fence quality and value for the farmer. 


In developing this scientific and manu- 
facturing triumph, Republic early cast 
aside all thought of applying the zinc 
to fence wire in a molten state... and 
turned to the modern method of apply- 
ing the zinc electrically. This daring ad- 
vance has back of it, more than 100 years 
of scientific research ... and Republic 
has invested more than a million dollars 
to make its benefits available to you. 


Wholly new and entirely different, this 
electrical method actually applies to a fence 
wire 27 zinc coatings where only one coating 
was applied before. Each of these coatings 
is knitted to the other, gradually building 
up electrically, atom by atom, a multiple- 


zine coating that affords superior protection 
©, . 

to fence wire, for the same simple reason 

that numerous coats of paint give superior 

protection to your automobile or house. 


Read in detail the advantages of this 
new fencing achievement outlined for 
you at the 2 Learn why it is a long 
step forward not only in controlling 
the destructive effects of corrosion and 
rust, but also because it makes possible 
a fence that successfully withstands the 
most brutal punishment in all types of 
service. pet remember, you get this 
superior grade in fence at no added cost. 


Write for literature describing this new 
Republic electrical process, and the 
complete line of Republic Fence and 
other steel products for 
the farm. Do it today. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
(Wire Division) 
7850 South Chicago Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


REPUBLIC 


FENCE 


BARBED WIRE © STUDDED ““Y“’ POSTS * GALVANIZED ROOFING 


THIS NEW FENCE 
OFFERS 8 ADVANTAGES 


HEAVY, DENSE COATING 
At last,a heavy, dense coat- 
ing that withstands brutal 
fabricating punishment. 
It’s electro-galvanized! 
That's why it will not crack, 
flake or peel off. 


MORE UNIFORM COATING 
Gradually built up, atom 
by atom, 27 zinc coatings 
are knitted to each other 
electrically, forming a 
super-coating of almost 
perfectly uniform thick- 
ness at every point. No 
coating lasts longer than 
its thinnest point. 


MORE ADHESIVE COATING 
Yes, this super-coating is 
amazingly adherent. Pound 
it with a hammer. Twist it. 
Bend it. Punish it in any 
way you choose. Just try 
to get the zinc off. 


PURER ZINC COATING 
The zinc is so pure that 
it is silvery in appearance. 
There are no embrittling, 
contaminating elements in 
the electrolytic solution, as 
there are in all “hot dip” 

zinc baths. 


PLIABLE, TOUGH COATING 
This modern super-coat- 
ing is pliable and tough. 
That’s why it will not 
crack, flake or peel off un- 
der the most severe fabri- 
cating punishment. It is 
entirely different from im- 
pure-zinc, single - coatings 
that are brittle and fragile. 


SMOOTH, SILVERY COATING 
Lustrous and attractive,the 
new Republic Fence wire 
retains its smooth, silvery 
appearance after long ex- 
posure to the weather. 


COPPER-BEARING STEEL 
of high strength is used for 
all Republic Fence and 
barbed wire. Not too hard; 
not too soft... it has just 
the right amount of spring. 


NO EXTRA COST 
The extra quality and value 
made possible by this 
modern zinc coating, Costs 
you nothing. 


TUNE IN REPUBLIC’S “MUSICAL ALMANAC” RADIO PROGRAM... TWICE WEEKLY— DAYTIME 
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Is Foolish 
TO TAKE A CHANCE ON 


A CHEAP CAR HEATER 
WHEN YOU CAN 


Vee 


WITH A NEW 
HIGH-TEMPERATURE 





MAKES WINTER DRIVING WARM 


No need to suffer the discomfort of 
cold hands and feet because you think you 
can’t afford a good car heater. Not when 
you can have a genuine Arvin for $9.95. 
This price, the lowest in Arvin history, 
gives you the unfailing dependability of 
Arvin High-Temperature performance in 
the coldest weather. The big volume hot 
water capacity of the new Arvins... the 
full-turn deflector . . . the continuous 
speed switch and many other new improve- 
ments afford complete heat control to suit 
your comfort. Remember the name Arvin 
- and you'll get the best buy in car 
heaters. Arvins are sold by garages, car 
dealers and service stations everywhere. 
NospuittT-SparRKs INpbDusTRIES, Inc. 
Columbus, Indiana Also makers of 


Arvin Radios for your car and your home 


DOLE THERMOSTAT URE MAXIMUM HEATER EFFICIENCY 


YOU'LL BE AWS WITH AN 


ARVIN 


HIGH-TEMPERATURE HOT-WATER 


Cin Peale 
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‘The Iron Horse Steps Out 


P ee ee 











load” shipments at carload rate. On the 
one “‘sailing’”’ date each week, you can 
ship your veal calf at the same carlot rate 
as John Jones ships a carload of veals. 
The railroad has a sailing date for each 
division. At that time, the agent receives 
your vealer, your two pigs, or your three 
sheep and marks them with the mark as- 
signed to his station. I might add that 
this is a mark so easily identified that 
the yard crew at the other end of the 
road has no difficulty whatever in identi- 
fying shipments of different owners. Your 
smail shipment takes the carload rate. 
So successful has the service been with 
stock-growers that some of the railroads 
contemplate two sailing days a week in 
the near future. 


Tuts plan of any quantity at carlot 
rates is also in effect among the railroads 
entering Kansas City and Saint Joseph, 
Missouri, and to a limited extent, at 
South Saint Paul, altho it had its incep- 
tion in the brain of Mr. Bisbee of the 
East Saint Louis Stockyards Company. 

On the South Saint Paul market, the 
Northern Pacific has had the Any Quan- 
tity Plan in effect since October 7, 
A. R. Miesen reports that there has been 
an increase in livestock revenue and ton- 
nage every month, except the first, since 
the plan was put into operation. Evi- 
dently it means more money for live- 
stock farmers. 

The plan has also enabled prostrated 
livestock-shipping associations to clam- 
ber back onto their feet and stay erect. 
On one branch of the Missouri Pacific, 
the 17 weak shipping associations grew 
robust under its benefits; and 18 dormant 
ones were revived. 

Somewhat different is the Chicago 
Plan which prevails at many stations in 
a radius of about 200 miles from Chicago. 
Under this plan, either local truckers are 
contracted to go out to farms within 10 
miles and bring in the livestock for ship- 
ment, or the farmer is paid three cents a 
hundred to bring his own livestock to the 
yards. This applies to 1,c 
over. The car must roll from one con- 
signor to one consignee, so the plan 
works best when used by an individual, 
or by a shipping association. 

When the 
cattle country, the railroads qu 
what the situation meant to the breeding 
herds in their territories. In an effort to 
bring these herds back to their origi 
homes, an out shipment rate of 85 per 
cent of the regular cattle rate was n 
and an in shipment rate of 1¢ percent, 
which amounts to cutting the normal 
rates going and coming right in 

It is well nigh impossible to overesti 
mate the work that the railroad devel 


1 yS-e 


pounds or 


1934 drought struck the 
ckly Saw 


lade 


two. 
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opment agents have done for agri 
ture. Long before the United States 
partment of Agriculture came onto 
scene, the railroads were hiring the 
men they could to work out pract 
fitted to certain local thru wl 
their lines ran. 

It is true that the ra 
ish interest in this, but I’m old enous 
h to say that 
country 


ties 
i1roadas h 1d 


to see and bold enoug 
best things done in this 
been done for selfish interests. Ther 
no such thing as effort without a mot 

except in the storybooks. 

James J. Hill distributed 
8,000 purebred bulls and boars amor 
the farmers along the Great Norther 
because he regarded the livestock far 
as a permanent asset. Agricultural age 
for the Frisco did some 
velopment in the Ozarks along dai 
fruit lines, which has meant better living 
conditions for farmers there 
Under their guidance, Spri 
Sas, expanded fro! 1 few 
to where it now Y 

I am sorry that neither of the Hager 
man Brothers lived long enough to 
the spread of the Keystone Rotatior 
which they so successfully demonstrat 
on the old Pennsylvania Railroad Dem 
onstration Farm near Howard Cit 
Michigan, and which has enabled mat 
light-soil farmers in this area to pay out 
their farms. These bo 
piece of work that has benefited thou 
sands of farmers in Michigan and othe! 
states where light soil prevails. Lime 
fertilizers potash 
with sand vetch, sweet clov er, and ¢ 
fa, worked into a system that would ¢ 
trol quack grass and concentrate the s 
fertility thru livestock, was their ex« 
sive recipe. Unfortunately they cann 


now enjoy the roses, but here’s a show 


free 


marvelous 


acres of er 


a} 


grows 20,000 acres. 


led 2 as . 
§S did a pionet 


especially together 


rit 


of bouquets to their memory anyhow 
Yes, the improvements brought about 
by railroad agents of n 


railroads would run into volumes. 


On THE ot 


all the juggling of responsibility for high 
prices of the things we 
have seldom overlooked 
But nine out of 
to find how small a part of the fina 


agricultural 





ier side of the question, 


buy, agitators 
freight r 


yuvers are surpr 


ing price freights actually are. 

The freight on a 2 por nd hog 
shipped in a carload from Danville, | 
nois, to Chicag $s 45 cents. The f 
on dressed pork bout 14 cent aq 

['wenty-one cents f ghts 2 
eggs from South Bend to New Y« 
full refrigerator car. That’s 1 1/2 S 


per dozen. Twelve cx 
apples from Tunnel Hill, Illinois, to ¢ 


cago by rail in a carload. The co-o} 
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Imagine There Were Only Two Men in the United States from Which to Select~ 


Roosevelt or Landon 


Job No. 
Job No. 


Job No. 


Job No. 


Job No. 


1 


2 


5 


Job No. 6 


Job No. 7 


Job No. 8 


Job No. 9 


Job No. 10 


Which Would You Hire to Fill These Jobs? 





Radio Talker—which has the most pleasing, smooth- 
sounding voice . re 


Roosevelt |] 


Landon [ 








4th of July Speaker—which could write and deliver the 
most stirring oration . al sp ee ae 


Roosevelt [7] 


Landon | 








Insurance Company President—to whom would you 
rather trust the management of the funds you Pay in as 


premiums . Roosevelt 


ro 


Landon 








Charity Fund Manager—who would make the best 
public use of funds subscribed for charity in your 
county . i he a 


Roosevelt [| 


Landon 


LJ 


LJ 








Boss for Your Son—who would teach your son the 
elements of thrift and guide him to a useful career 


Roosevelt [| 


Landon 


(J 





Running Your Farm—should you retire, which would 
you select to put in charge and learn from you and 
your wife how to run your farm on a paying basis 


Roosevelt || 


Landon 





Adviser to You—if you want practical advice from one 
who has had practical experience, to which would 


you go. Roosevelt 





Landon 





Administrator— you are writing your will, and want 
someone who has earned and saved money to handle 
your estate for your wife and family, which would you 
choose . 


Roosevelt |] 


Landon 





County Commissioner—suppose your county is spending 
$2 for every $1 it takes in, and you want a good man 
to pull it out of the red, which would you choose 





Manager of the World’s Biggest Business—your U. S. 
Government IS in the red nearly $34,000,000,000 and 
IS spending $2 for every $1 it takes in, so which ex- 
ecutive would you choose to set this gigantic business 
on its feet os 


Roosevelt || 


Roosevelt | | 


Landon 


Landon 








ra 


CJ 


WHICH WOULD YOU HIRE? PLEASE MAIL IN YOUR VOTE 


we nN = 
. . 


Address 


———— 


Name___ 


Roosevelt (| 
Roosevelt |! 
. Roosevelt _) 


Landon [_) 4. Roosevelt 1 Landon (1) 7. Roosevelt — 
Landon [) 5. Roosevelt Landon () 8. Roosevelt —) 
Landon [| 6. Roosevelt C) Landon [) 9. Roosevelt 


10. Roosevelt | 





Farm Advisory Council to the Republican National Committee, 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
I would hire these men for these jobs: 
Landon [) 


Landon 
Landon | 
Landon | 


SF-1 
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.-fWO COWS 
may look 
alike . . but 
™ one may be 

a boarder 


teil iii bfe and power Thal coun / 


A dairy cow that looks good may turn out to 
be a “boarder” instead of a money maker— 
too much upkeep. 





Yen” 


And a battery that isn’t built right may also 
turn out to be expensive, no matter how attractive its 
appearance or its price tag—too much upkeep. 


Many batteries may /ook as good as a Willard, but if you 
will check with some actual users, you'll find that Willards 
“Cost Less to Own.” Willards last longer, crank faster and 
don’t let you down. 


See your nearest Willard dealer for up-to-date information 
on the proper size Willard for your car, truck, lighting 
plant, or radio. Today’s prices on Willard Batteries are 
about half what you might expect. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


CLEVELAND e LOS ANGELES e TORONTO, CANADA 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


-WILLARODS COST LESS TO OWN 
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to New York in carlots at a charge 
34 of a cent per pound. It costs 1 
cents a bushel to transport wheat 
minimum carloads by rail from Chic 
to New York. Thus the freight cost 


Bloomington, Illinois, ship their butter 





the wheat in a loaf of New York brea 


is less than 1% cent. 

In any consideration of rates, we n 
remember that the railroads differ f1 
other forms of transportation: 

1. They pay taxes on their right of w: 

2. They maintain their own right 
way. 

3. Either passengers or freight 
in proportion as the facilities of 
roads are used. 


Noscientific study ever has been mack 


either with respect to the highway S or 


the water lanes to determine just w 
each passenger or parcel of freight shor 
pay in order to make income equal o 


go. The budget for ¢hese two modes of 


travel has invariably been balanced 


t 


John Q. Taxpayer’s expense. John is b 


coming tax-conscious; and when th 


spikes are yanked out of the railroa 


running thru his county, he become 


quite apprehensive because the busines 


done over those streaks of steel is th 


lifeblood of his community activities. 


Last year a stretch of track was taker 


up thru Bollinger County, Missouri, an 
after it was too late, local officials be 
came aware of the fact that the railroa 
had paid a quarter of all taxes collect 


in the county. To make their grief mor 


poignant, local freight trucks upped the 
rates as soon as the last rail was load 
onto the car. 


And the importance of railroad taxes 


to local communities is impressive wh« 
one learns, as I did, that in a number « 


the less thickly populated counties of 


Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, and mat 
other states, the taxes paid into tl 
county treasury by railroads crossing t! 


counties frequently equal the costs of 
county government. In Pulaski County, 


Indiana, where I live (and this is a go 


t 


corn-hog county without a big city), the 


railroads pay 16 percent of all taxes c 
lected by the county. 
W e,. the public, little realize how 


cult it has been made for the railroads 


to serve us. The Interstate Commer 
Commission was established by law 
1887 because the railroads were 
peting too sharply with each other. The 
did not then mulct the public with hig 
rates as is commonly supposed—the 
in the pizo was that they were mak 
too low rates to settlers, favoring certa 


con 


5 == 


hauls, discriminating against others, 


pooling freights and earnings. Heave 


knows the railroads have bled for their 


sins, and one is forced to conclude after 
studying the matter that they are either 


regulated too much or competing indus 
tries are regulated too little. 


HerpcInc in the other side of the ra 
road gangplank are the regulations 
posed by the railroad labor unions 
the unions’ behest, many laws, suc! 
the Full Crew Law, have been passe 
These mean next to nothing to the eff 
ciency of train movements. Their 


justification is that they force the 


ployment of more men—but this meré 

keeps freight rates up by keeping ope! 

ating costs at unnecessarily high levels 
There is much truth in the oft 


peated statement that railroad labo! 


1 


> \\ 








makes a market for farm products, but 
there is just as much truth in the state- 
ment that farm products furnish the 
argest market for railroad labor. So while 
itis true that the farmer has a large in- 
terest in well-paid railroad employees, 
t 000 railroad men now out of em- 
ployment and having no wages at all— 
these men and 6,000,000 farmers, are 1n- 
terested in such a downward revision of 
rates and wages as would put more farm 
produce on the rails, more food in the 
cities at a lower price, and give railroad 
laborers jobs. To my surprise I found 
many railroad people saying boldly that 
freight rates are too high but that they 
cannot be reduced so long as labor costs 
remain at or above the 1929 level, where 
they are at this moment. 

For the sake of agricultural prosperity, 
which includes transporting the products 

market, we should either throw the 
shackles off the railroads in the form of 
regulation or else quit subsidizing high- 
, water, and air transportation. 

| found farmers keenly alert to the 
meaning of recent federal legislation af- 
fecting pensions for railroad labor. So 
long as the railroads were pensioning 
their own employees after stated periods 
of service, the public had little interest in 
t, but now that the farmer and the pub- 
ic are to be asked to pay the bill for 
pensions for railroad labor, one may well 
ask why the maximum pension is more 
than three times the maximum old age 
pension allowance? 

In spite of the hobbles that have been 
mposed, the railroads have reduced op- 
erating costs mainly because they have 
embraced ev ery scientific development 

more efficient locomotives, lower 
grades, lighter and more durable metals 

equipment. For instance, in 1921, 

62 pounds of coal were burned to move 

tons of freight plus cars one mile. 

In 1935, only 120 pounds of coal were 
required to do the same work. 

Such an enviable record of operating 
coupled with the many new 
services offered the patrons of America’s 
carriers, certainly merits our praise. In 
any fair consideration of the railroad 
juestion, one is lead to the conclusion 
hat the roads are doing a far better 
job than their critics. 
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Squibs 
[ Continued from page 18 | 


is one of the evidences of a pioneer land. 
More care of strawstacks also means less 
oss trom livestock’s running around and 
undermining straw piles. These are times 
when we cannot afford a loss of $200 to 
trom smothered stock, and yet 
st of us have seen such losses happen. 
© We managed this year to get drinking 
ups into the cow barn. We have had it 
nd for years, but the money to do 
| not seem to be at hand. By keeping 
ows in during the hot days when 
there was no feed in the pasture, I be- 
we made a good start toward pay- 
ng tor the cups in increased production. 
Vur other improvement this year was a 
ard fence made out of old silo 
s. This was another dream we had 
had tor some time. With sawed, creosot- 
ellow pine posts every eight feet, 
tour bars of staves, we have a strong 
toot fence which is both serviceable 
neat. 


the 
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Often a bridesmaid 


but never a bride 


DNA’S case was really a 
pathetic one. Like every 


woman, her primary ambition 
\ 


Most of the 
girls of her set were married— 
or about to be. Yet not one 
possessed more grace or charm 


malry. 


or loveliness than she. 


And as her birthdays crept 
gradually toward that tragic 
thirty-mark, marriage seemed 
farther from her life than ever. 

She was often a bridesmaid 
but never a bride. 

:- ss 
That’s the insidious thing about hali- 
tosis (unpleasant breath). You, your- 
self, rarely know when you have it. 
And even your closest friends won’t 
tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 


comes from some deep-seated organic 


SuccessFuL Farmino, No 


disorder that requires professional 
advice, But usually —and fortunately 
—halitosis is only a local condition 
that yields to the regular use of 
Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. 
It is an interesting thing that this 
well-known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dressings, 
possesses these unusual properties as 


a breath deodorant. 


It halts food fermentation in the 
mouth and leaves the breath sweet, 
fresh and clean. Not by substituting 
some other odor but by really remov- 
ing the old one, The Listerine odor 
itself quickly disappears. So the Ssys- 
tematic use of Listerine puts you on 


the safe and polite side. 


Your druggist will supply you with 
He sells lots of it. It has 
dozens of different uses as a 


Listerine. 
safe 
antiseptic and has been trusted as 
such for half a century. 
PHARMACAL COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo 
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Whats [HE BIGGEST Risk 
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\\\ Right now that 

@ herd of yours 
is going along pretty smoothly— 
if you have feed enough for the 
long months ahead. If you haven't 
—you'll manage, as you have be- 
fore. Your farm and family will be 
all right as long as you're here. 
But what would happen if you 
should die? How could your fam- 
ily keep up milk production with- 
out your skill in handling a herd? 
How could they maintain the farm 
in good condition? How could 
they handle the business side of 
profitable marketing ? 

There just isn't anyone who can 
step into your shoes quickly to run 
that farm as successfully as you 
have. But there is a way to protect 
your family from serious financial 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“A dlion Dollar Extale 


nx: all 








SF-11-36 
The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protec- 
tion of more than ¢ ,000 policyholders with 3 billion 700 silt on tome urance inf é 


SucCESSFUL FARMING, 


oN in Dairy Farming ‘ ? 


loss. You can insure against the biggest 
risk in farming with the Northwestern 
Mutual.Then,if you should die, your fam- 
ily would receive $50,$75,or more, every 
month for the first few years enough 
to get things straightened out, and to 
prevent a hurried sale of your property. 

Think how welcome this additional 
income would be just at the time when 
expenses would be higher. The North- 
western Mutual, with more than 100,000 
farm members, has developed a plan 
that is surprisingly low in cost, provides 
a convenient way to save, and offers 
you and your family the safety of a 
company that for 79 years has suc- 
cessfully conserved the insurance funds 
for millions of American families. 


See for yourself just what 





this plan is. Mail coupon for fe of 
free booklet. TS 
| ayeee 
THE NORTHWESTERN M Qa} 
H HWESTERN UTUAL —~ TECH 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin “SS 
Piease mail booklet ‘‘The Check That Smooths 
the Way.” 
Name 
Address 
County State 


To provide my wife with an income of $50 
per month for three years in case | die, how 


much must I save each month? My age is 














November, 1936 





On a World Apart 


| Continued from pag 


wait so long. And s| 
which do reach the island must k 
up ready to leave instantly, 
one of the frequent storms dash then 
pieces against the cliffs. 

Nearly 2,000 miles west of S 
Africa, Tristan da Cunha is also n 
than that distance from the coast 
South America. The nearest inhabit 
island is Saint Helena, 1,300 miles nort 
England sochiel Tristan just before \ 
poleon was exiled to Saint Helena, and 
the legend has grown up that the Brit 
placed a garrison on their own island 
cause they feared that Napoleon’s s 
pathizers might try to use Tristan 
rescue headquarters for him! 

Be that as it may, William Glass, 
commander of the garrison, asked to r 


schedule can 


steam 


main on the island with his wife 
several countrymen. A little later, h 
band-seeking spinsters from Eng] 


were tran sported to the island to bec 
companions. Stor 
winds blew shi Ips on the Tristan rocks 


Wives of Glass’s 


and the rescued men and women broug 
new blood to the little settlement. | 
vears the English government sent 


warship to the island annually with s 
plies. Then this practice was discontin 
ued, and the island was turned over t 
the Province of Cape Town, which 
fused to accept the chi irge For ten ye 


nota sing le shi ip visited the settleme nt. 


Visitors to the lonely island rep 
that the people are strong and healt! 
and h 
severe weather give them a stam 
which enables them to endure amazing 


hardship. A dentist I talked to said that 
ip. 


most of the present-day inhabitants h 
perfect teeth, tho none of them ever s 
tor thbrush. Old age and accident 
the chief causes of death, since there 

no diseases on Tristan. 


Arr E Utopia in many ways, this 
it ali a nor govel 
ment. Prison is unheard of, as are taxes 
private property, electricity, autom 
biles, trains, horses, buggies, and inti 
It has no post of fice 
library : The young people know how t 
read, but so limited is their imaginat 
that books and periodicals hardly apps 
to them. 

Ever since the beginning of the settle 
ment, Sunday has been a vastly impor 
tant day on Tristan. 
thing to the people. The center of the 
village is marked by a little stone church 
For nearly 100 years missionaries have 
visited Tristan, but none of them for ver 
long. Years ago a couple named Rog 
spent some time on the island. Mrs. Rog 
ers taught the women and girls man 
things about cooking and sewing, whil 
her husband taught the young peopl 
how to play. The Rogers’ work 
deared them to the islanders that 
time of their departure was marked |! 
universal grief. 

Because of the remoteness of th 
land and the uncertainty of landings, 
Rogers had decided to take the first be 
that reached Tristan. One day at daw 
a vessel was sighted. Knowing ne! h 
the nationality of the ship nor its dest 
nation, Mr. Rogers and several of th 
villagers braved the mountainous wav 


and, for 


catin g liq uors. 


er 


+} 


ard-working, that rough seas and 


Religion is a vital 
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in a little canvas boat. Mrs. Rogers was 
to prepare to leave as soon as she heard | 
the boat whistle. Soon after the lifeboat 
reached the ship, the whistle blew, and 
Mr. Rogers started back to get his wife. 
Excitement was rampant. Two couples 
wanted to be married, and by the time 
the missionary reached shore, they had 
borrowed sufficient finery and rings, and | /==- ye 

the double church wedding was ready. | LOOK, O1ZZY! = THAT | 
So flustered that he forgot part of the ASHE’ SS ores 





| makes a close one Y 
































































> | poses: [SP RAP 
S— Quick, vim! Give 
ME THE RODE! 


» ON YOUR sAooLeE! | 


Ej SHE*LL NEVER Swim 
ceremony, Mr. Rogers never realized the | 4 tHar current! — 


ynission till his wife told him about it 
several days later! Except for two vil 
lagers who were bedridden, all the peo- 

ple turned out to bid the beloved mis 
sionaries farewell. As the canvas boats 
put out from shore, those left behind 
sang ‘God Be With You Till We Meet 
\gain,”’ tears running down their cheeks. 
.. . So, having heard all this about 
the island, it was with high hopes that I 
started on that 2,000-mile sea journey 
from Cape Town to Tristan. The other 
passengers were excited, too, and we all 
talked about it continually. We had 63 
arge bags of mail, not for the islanders, 
but to satisfy the yearnings of hundreds 





— 





¢ of stamp collectors, who long ago dis ea > : \ 
1 covered that letters sent to fictitious _ bers aaa bE wna oo | pee - 
S, people on the island were returned | | |coes! ‘eee 2 | ee 

! = . | 


marked “‘Not at Tristan” but bearing 
r the coveted postmark! Our passengers 
and crew had paid for two good teak 
wood lifeboats, as a gift to the islanders. 
We named them “Miss America’”’ and | 
“Miss England.”’ | 





a _—= 
> {MAKE (T GOOD, 
Pat! ff ee Joizzy! tr’s fq F: ail 
- “ : =| GOT TO BE \ =" 


ae _— fF 


Zt ( me =6cooo! | 
X 2 - - - | 

































For three days we had ideal weather, | = Ye ee AL a 
's but the day before we were to reach | | . ae 7 
t. Tristan, we ran into a storm. It was a ae 
rt terrifying night. There we were, floun 
lering around in a wild sea, 1,000 miles f 
off the track of ocean liners, with little 
possibility of assistance, should we need 7 ; 
8 t. When daylight finally came, fog hid | WaRe"vou Miwitt Ge INA MINUTE, Mt BOAO SAYS ('™ WAEMAYGE You NEED 
the landfall from sight. According to | Fact ait,” BUT | HAD A PRETTY CLOSE]] SHY ON ENERGY. J MoRE SLEEP AND 
reckonings, we were about 20 miles off | A MOLLIE? [| CALL | ~<a | FF! COON’T KNOW 4 MORE NOURISHING 
W the coast of Tristan. The waves were so | |.) —=a=" 7 aE —_ vou’ RIGHT, | VN 9 HANEY ES See 


MISS. (F | WERE & MORE ot PNUTS. THERE'S < 
ai YOU, | WOULON'T @eg NOTHING LIKE IT—( KNOW— 
B GO PADDLING is t EAT (T MYSELE 


high that no lifeboat could possibly be 
iunched, and there was no chance of 


"|ON THIS RIVER 









getting the precious cargo ashore. } <~ 1 = > c 
I ’ ( 7 7m Pfr 2 ir | 1 ‘ \ an <= 3 AGAIN TILL f 
or 16 hours we cruised round anc ooo se WKY) - “ wAo MORE 
round about, hoping for a letup in the ee STRENGTH 
storm. It never came; and I never saw ) hfe. ae. Seer 


. lristan. The fact that we had come so 
ir made my disappointment greater 

than it would have been had we not 

come so far. On we went to Buenos Aires, 
passengers and crew sorely disgusted, 
the islanders probably even more so. The 
feboats and supplies were taken back 
England, then to South Africa and 
€ oaded onto the warship which would 






























r make the supreme effort to reach the | I : KZ ES on ae : 
island of Tristan da Cunha. , ' ' 
. ° . * 
; YS! GIRLS! Join Dizzy Dean Winners! Get Valuable Prizes FREE! 
1. — —— 
ye Send top from one full-size yellow-and- and fruit, provide more 
: A Ver Merr Ma azine blue Grape-Nuts package, with name and varied nourishment than 
y y 9 address, to Grape-Nuts, Battle Creek, | manya hearty meal. (Offer 
g ‘s the December number of Mich., for membership pin, certificateand expires Dec. 31, 1936. 4 
; A ' . 2 y izes ¥ ; _— , as a 
Successful Farming, full to the catalc g of 49 free prizes. You 11 like crisp, Good only in U.S.A.) Hop 3 
rim with ideas for happiest delicious Grape-Nuts — it has > eaptens A Post Cereal 
™ \olidays—suggested books flavor all its own. Economical, for two Made by General Foods 
“ games ‘and gifts: tempting rec- tablespoonfuls, with whole milk or cream The some fine cereal, in a new packas = 
hn é —s . , SS - 
| pes and menus; clever ideas a 
in decorating the farmhouse a Dean Membership Pin. Duz De au, che Gaare-B 
{ : 1936 design, two-toned 3attle Creek, Mic 
or its welcome-home season; my et ae opal Ren: a ee ee Sus Sones 
S . ~ age solid bronze with red letter- i I enclose . Grape-Nuts package 
he 1ow-to directions for the gift 3 ; ing. Free for 1 Grape-Nuts i tops for which send me the item(s) checked 
x naking handy man;a history of package top. 1 yt — a 
a - 7 re 2 a LJ -f »eTship sen pa ge top 
mn Yuletide carols (all your favor- SAS [] Dizzy Dean Winners Ring (send 3 pack- 
i. tes); a grand Christmas story Dizzy Dean Ring. And it’s a mt 1 age tops) 
, in short, an issue that savs parry nee Ed 24-carat ty S Name =— — 
1 ree: ” ec ; 2 gold-finish. Fits any finger. ty ee ee Street 
Greetings’ on ever} page, and Peas for 5 Geane-Mats 227 s) 1 — 
one that you’ll not want to miss. package tops. 3 ! City ae Sta _ 
es 
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“Bin Finos A Way 
To LIGHTEN THE 





“MAYBE IT'S THOSE 
HEAVY BOOTS OF 





























: yours, BILL. 
IM SURE WHY DON’T 
TUCKERED OUT you TRY A 
AFTER THE PAIR OF 
DAYS WORK. HOOD 


MY LEGS ARE FLEXIBOOTS ?” 


ACHING!” 








“THEY WEAR 
LIKE IRON — 
AND THEY RE 
COMFORTABLE 
AS YOUR 
HOUSE 
SLIPPERS!” 



























“SAY, THESE 
ARE FEATHER- 
WEIGHTS ! BUT 
HOW DO THEY 
WEAR, SAM ?” 








“WELL,!| SHOULD BE,SAM. 
1 GOT A PAIR OF THOSE 
HOOD FLEXIBOOTS 
LAST WEEK 
AND THE WORK 
SEEMS ALOT 
EASIER!” 























“YOU LOOK MIGHTY 
CHIPPER NOW, BiLL"/ 
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Flexible Rubber Footwear 


O matter how tough your work is, you'll 
find the going much easier if you wear 
Hood Flexible Rubber Footwear. 

This modern rubber footwear was perfected 
by Hood after years of research, experimenta- 
tion and testing. Today, thousands of farmers 
all over the country are enjoying satisfactory 
service from Hood Flexible Rubber Footwear, 
because of its lighter weight, greater flexi- 
bility and more lasting comfort. See these 
Hood Flexible Rubber boots, arctics and 
rubbers at your nearest dealer’s. Remember, 
Hood’s long wear saves you money, too. 
HOOD RUBBER CO., INC. 

WATERTOWN, MASS. 


Lace Flexiboot 16" or 12" 


S enneeies 





Two-buckle 
Farmshu 






Four-buckle 
Flexarctic 





— buy Hood R Rubashu 
Where price is important buy Hood Red . 
Tread Footwear. The Hood Red Tread (heavy duty 
mudrubber) % — 


isthe mark of quality accepted for years 
as a sign of fuil dollar value. 
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Chopped Roughage 








Sa 
wit 
| Continued from page ; cor! 
I 
about experience in delivering the cut fed 
fodder to the mow: whether soybean h and 
or fodder, users seem to agree that tr 
should not shoot down like ensilage: so 
rather the horizontal pipe should tilt hav 
down a little on the bottom of the mow hau 
with a 45-degree angle at the end. This 
blows the chopped material against t] 
roof or the side of the barn, which gives cho 
a uniform mixture of the finer and coars bes 
er particles. All agreed that there should hei! 
be no tramping in the mow. A mold tw to | 
or three inches thick forms on the out tha 
side to protect the mass. cau 
I saw many of these piles of chopped sta 
hay, soybean stalks, and corn fodder 
my last swing around the Cornbelt. 7 
pile of chopped feed should be in 
case less than eight feet high. The n 
goes thru a sweat; the hays seem to 
dergo a chemical change (they have 
odor similar to that of molasses ° ne 
cornstalks also go thru a sweat, whi 
darkens them somewhat, and they hav lew 
an aroma slightly rpeeening mild bi 
bacco. All classes of livestock seen 
relish this chopped ro ughage often t W 
the point of eating and apparet ntly d N 
well on roughage that would otherwi 
be refused. 
Ni YW we meet another confirmed f 
er of chopped roughage: J. K. Kirk] 
rick is a famous Irish feeder of Ben 
County, Indiana. Over 45 vears, catt — 
feeding has brought him 840 acres 
fertile soil. He had 179 head of whit ( 
faces on feed when I was there—and h P 
makes *em good, too cu 
Kirkpatrick buys light calves in th and 
fall. Last year his weighed in at 5 rd 
pounds. They were carrie d on bluegrass > 
pasture until the first of January, but 
about the first of No vember he start 
feed ing chopped corn fodder, ears a 
all, and he fed ear corn up to the last. 
In Kirkpatrick’s shed, his roughag gest 
mill is tractor-driven and set on a per oy 


manent foundation so the men can go to 
the cornfield, put on four or five shocks, % 
and blow the chopped corn fodder int har 
a bin from which it is either hauled 
the field bunks or fed in the sheds. “It’s 
lots easier to feed this way,”’ Kirkpatrick 
told me, “‘and the manure can be spre 

evenly. The steers eat everything.” 


Ex-Governor Warren T. iu cr 


Newton County is one of t he: 
steer-feeders in Indiana. a fe 
6 to % steers a year in eigh it di lifer it 


yards, and this year he has 850 acres o! 
corn to chop. 

On his Orchard Lake Stock F: 
roughage mill is belted to an electric n 
tor, and the basement of the building 
so arranged that, as the bundles of corn C 
fodder are thrown onto the table, ar 
er chute delivers what oats or m 
he intends to add onto the cornstalks 
before they go thru the knives. An 
ses pump operated by another « 
motor delivers a jet of molasses 
stream of chopped fodder and grain, t 
the whole mass, well mixed, is blow! 
into a hopper under which the wag 
drive for their loads. Each load is weigh 
and charged against the cattle in t 
to which it 1S de liv ere 1. 

“We get better gains if we hav 





















grain well mixed with the roughage, 
McCray told me. ‘And chopped fodder 
is a wonderful roughage base for mixing 
with molasses and grains. We chop fresh 
corn fodder every day.” 

Leslie Circle of Benton County once 
fed soybean hay to a bunch of heifers 
and ran them into the usual loose bowel 
trouble. At first, he took a good load of 
soybean hay to one of his neighbors to 
have it chopped. When processed, he 
hauled it home ina triple bed. He thought 
his loose hay weighed 1,800 pounds at 
least; it didn’t because the load of 
chopped hay weighed 2,200. And the 
best part of his experience was that the 
heifers straightened up and commenced 
to put on pounds of gain. Circle says 
that chopping the roughage did it be- 
cause the cattle ate the coarse stems and 
stalks which gave the ration a better 
balance. Before, they had been eating 
mly the highest protein parts of the 
plant—and it’s while feeding high-pro- 
tein feeds that any feeder has to watch 
his knitting. Chopping made the carbo- 
hydrates edible, which brought down 
the protein ratio proportionately. 

These are the experiences of just a 
few of the chronic feed-choppers I met. 
Every one of them infected me with his 
praise and enthusiasm; and I predict a 
whopping gain in the number of those 
who use mills next year. Hope you're 
ne of them! 





Veterinary 





Cur Tenpon SHEATH—I have a horse that 
got cut in the hind leg on a wire fence. This 
cut is on the inside, just at the knee joint, 
and seems to be cut to the bone. One of the 
cords seems to be severed. I have been wash- 
ing the wound with a creosote solution. A 
white pus keeps working out of the wound 
when the horse moves his leg. I would like 
your advice.—V. S., Minn, 


The description in your letter is very sug- 
estive of a cut tendon sheath, and the white 
noted comes from the sheath 
which lubricates the tendon. The injury is 
erious—and heals very slowly. There is dan- 
ger blood poisoning in wounds of this 
character. This animal should be put under 
the care of the best veterinarian you can get. 
[he creosote treatment is all right, but an 
antiseptic powder of iodoform and boric acid 
would be better. Keep the stall clean and 
make the animal comfortable. 
if you can’t get a veterinarian, wash the 
id once daily with a creosote solution 
i i then dust the powder mentioned above 
1 the surface. Hot water packs, made by 
vandaging the affected part with clean cot- 
1 held in place by bandages and pouring 
lot water slowly into the cotton over the cut, 
would be good. Take the horse out of the 
ll for this treatment in order to keep the 
stall dry, 


a disch: irge 


ScourtnG Catr—Our calf developed 
six months after birth and is in bad 
tion. This condition first made its ap- 

> a year ago this winter among our 

\ calf which was not thrifty all sum- 
veloped scours and when cold weather 

yn became worse and died. Later on 

r developed this condition and also 

. These calves scour terribly and gradual- 
me very, very thin.—M. W. K., Iowa. 





2 to 4 ounces of lime water to the milk 
bucket-fed calves and reduce the 


nt of milk. If the calves are not getting 
put lime in the drinking water. Lime 





STOP RUBBING! 


DON'T SLAVE OVER 


SPOTS ano STREAKS 


Try my rub-saving new P anp G way to wash clothes 
spotless! Get extra help on extra-heavy dirt! 










Wry must THE 
CHILOREN WIPE 
ALL THE DIRT OFF 
THEIR HANDS ONTO 


4 A THE TOWELS / | 



























Vert, How 
ELSE CAN | GET 

MY WASH 
CLEAN ? 


aren ¢ ALL DO. BUT 
YOU'RE SILLY, MADGE, 
TO RUB SO HARD. 






SPAKE A TIP FROM ME. TRY 
THE EASY NEW P anoG 
METHOD. IT SAVES 2 RUBS OUT 



















Pano G IS A WONDER! 
LOOK HOW DAZZLING WHITE 
iT GETS MY TOWELS. 

ABSOLUTELY SPOTLESS. 
VES, PanoG GETS \ 
CLOTHES CLEAN FASTER * 


WITHOUT HARD 
RUBBING. 










Mp | 
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Dampen clothes . Then just rub 

Pano G on the dirty spots. Roll 

up for a shortsoak. A light 

rub...and dirt disappears. 

Clothes come out spotless... 
snowy -Clean. 
















WHETHER YOU WASH BY HAND OR MACHINE— 
YOU NEED P4nv G’s 2 SPECIAL INGREDIENTS 


the clothes for a short soak. A light rub 

or a quick turn in the machine—and 
look! Not a speck of left-over dirt! Not 
a sign of grayness! A wash that’s spot- 
less, sparkling clean—so white it makes 


Let P AND G’s two amazing ingredients 
make washday easy! One builds richer, 
thicker, more lasting suds. The other 
loosens dirt faster—actually lifts out 
stubborn, deep-imbedded dirt in a flash. 
First of all—dampen your clothes and you blink! 

then rub your big cake of P AND G White Use P AnD G for dishes, too! Those 
Naphtha right on the streaks and spots, speedy suds cut grease like lightning— 
the badly soiled neckbands and cuffs. give glassware an extra-clean gleam. 

This way you get rich soap concentrated 
where it’s needed most!... Now, roll up 





Try P ann G today! See how 
much rubbing it saves you on 
STREAKY NECKBANDS + GRIMED-IN CUFFS 

DIRTY PLAYSUITS * MUDDY ROMPERS 
SMUDGED-UP TOWELS + STAINED TABLE LINENS 

GRAYED SHEETS + GREASY PILLOW-CASES 





NAPHTHA SOAp 


& Camus MADE iM Use 






LRocten g 
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MILLIONS": 
CHECK 


BEING DISTRIBUTED FOR NOT RAISING 
CORNS ..CALLOUSES . . FOOT TROUBLES! 


WOLVERINE SHELL 
HORSEHIDE 


Has Showered Extra Comfort, More 
Wear Miles Per Dollar, on Nation’s 
Work Shoe Wearers for 30 Years! 




















rey. 
s iiiiiaia 
~Notittien CHECK 


£196 763 





ENSATIONAL extra dividends in 
every pair of Wolverine Shell Horse- 
hide Work Shoes! Millions are getting 
them. Extra comfort and plenty of it. 


It is no wonder that millions of work 
shoe wearers insist on Wolverine Shell 
Horsehide for extra comfort extra wear 

extra saving. You, too, should insist 


And miles and miles of extra wear per 
dollar, for every wearer, on any kind of 
work shoe job! 


The Reason—the SHELL 


Wolverine Shell Horsehide is 3-ply 
leather. The middle layer is a horn-like 
substance, similar to your fingernail, but 
much thicker. It is tough as a bullet-proof 
vest. This shell is found only in that part 
of the hide over the horse’s hips. Nature 
made it the strongest and toughest—but 
Wolverine’s thirty-year secret triple tan- 
ning process tans this triple-ply leather so 
it is as soft and pliable as buckskin! 


Dries Soft—Stays Soft 

Rain, snow, mud, slush, don’t stiffen 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides. They dry 
soft after soaking. Easy as old carpet slip- 
pers. Resist scuffing, scraping, barnyard 
acids. ONLY in Wolverines can you get 
work shoes of this amazing shell leather in 
BOTH soles and uppers. 


DEALERS Nearly 20,000 dealers are 
making their stores ‘‘Work 
Shoe Headquarters’’ by featuring Wolver- 


ines. Our new retail sales plan will interest 
you. Just write for details. 
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upon Wolverines. See your dealer. The 
genuine have the name ‘‘Wolverine’’ 
stamped on.every pair. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Dept. R11-36, Rockford, Michigan 





SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 


F R E E A generous can of . 
Wolverine Shoe 
Grease—wonderfuy] leather con- 
ditioner. Makes shoes more 
water-proof, softer, longer-wear- 
ing.Just mail the coupon, with 3 
cents in stamps to cover packing and postage. 





| The Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp., 

| Rockford, Michigan. Dept. R11-36 

| I enclose 3c for packing and postage. Please 
| send me Free Can of Wolverine Shoe Grease 
and name of nearest Wolverine Dealer. 

| Name 


Address 














can be added by placing the lime in water 
and continuing to add water until it is go 
The lime will settle to the bottom. Use or 
the clear lime water for diluting the m 
and after you stir lime water and allow it t 
settle, the water on the surface that is cl 
will check ordinary scours. Clean and di 
fect all your calf pens. 


PREMATURE CaLves—If can tell 
what ails my cows I shall appreciate it ver 
much. One dropped a nice calf, her seco 
March 29, and on the evening of April 
nursed and the next morning we found 
dead. A heifer dropped a premature « 
about 6 or 7 months. It was her first calf. T} 
animals were in good health, apparently, a1 
I am afraid it is abortion. We had them test 
ed a year or so ago and the herd was clea: 
We have been feeding some alfalfa hay that 
was molded in spots due to the roof leaking 
and tho we tried to get the moldy part sey 
arated and thrown away, I imagine rair 
rather spoiled all of it. We feed corn fodder 
and a home mixture of ground grains. \\ 
have never had any reactors to either test 
abortion or tuberculosis, and we would 
your opinion about this.—N. F., Ohio. 


you 


Have your herd tested for Bang’s disease 
If your herd is negative, the cause of the pr 
mature birth, possibly feed, is not contagious , 
which is some satisfaction. Be sure the bu ; 
is tested when you have your herd tested. 


Molasses Feeding : 


THE feeding of blackstrap molasses t 
livestock is likely to be popular ag: 
this year. The general shortage of corr 
and other carbonaceous concentrates 
has combined with resulting high prices 
to cause this palatable addition being 








4 
made to daily rations. 
With an estimated feeding value of 
80 percent of corn by weight, molasses 
does much to take the place of corr 
many of the livestock rations. With this 
relative value, for example, molasses 
would be worth $36 a ton when corn 
selling for $45. Practically speaking 


however, it is seldom worth quite that 
much to the feeder, inasmuch as there is f 
much more labor and expense in hat 
dling it than there is in the case of cor 
K.nough difference exists, however, in tl 
price of the two feeds so that at the time 
of this writing there would be a relativ 
saving of approximately $12 per ton 
favor of molasses as a feed as compar . 
with corn. 

There are many misconceptions in re 
gard to molasses as a feed. Some think 
of it as a high-protein feed. Analyses 
dicate, however, that it 
proximately 2.8 percent protein. Yet 
carbohydrate value is quite high, for 
contains approx mately 60 percent tot 
digestible nutrients as compared t 
percent for corn. This analysis suggests 
that on an average more high protell 
supplements must be used when m 
the ration than whe 


averages 


ses 1s combined in 
corn 1S used. 
Molasses often adds to the valu 
the poor-quality roughages during per 
ods of drought. During the winter te 
ing period following the drought 
1934, many cattlemen found if. the 
would mix blackstrap molasses half 
half with water and sprinkle the result 
ing solution over low-grade roughage, 
that the resulting feed was much ! 
palatable than when the roughage was! 
alone. This same feature is recomme! 
and will undoubtedly be used during t! 
coming winter.—D. M. Seath, Kans. 








What Is New 


— 
[| Continued from page 5 | 


in chopping most hay is in the reduction 
of waste. Scant feeding of colts was not 
found economical. 


WINTER BARLEY. This crop is 
it rapidly increasing its acreage in Missouri 
and, in combination with Korean Les- 
pedeza, is the foundation of a new sys- 





palatability of the feed. The advantage 


How | Tamed a Ferocious Pipe 


by LIONEL HUNTER 


Famous Big Game Trapper 


Stalking the wily pipe 


Fomous for its poinful bite 





The old tongue-mangler scents 


cool, soothing Union Leader 
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Tame as ao kitten! Never bites 


since fed on Union Leader 











You too, can be a ne sand 


THIS EASY, INEXPENSIVE WAY! 
| Now you can make a pet of your 
‘| pipe, once you’ve taught it to 
| eat out of a tin of Union Leader! 
That vicious biting of your 
tongue is only a sign that it’s 
hungry for the real fully-ripened 


UNION 


LEADER 
1O* 








pe tem of land use. Sown in late August or 
Py early September, it is frequently used for 
‘in pasture until December. Well-suited for 
bat both pasture and grain, this crop is also 
ng gaining favor rapidly among Illinois 
ep farmers. Its greatest handicap in north- 
ain ern Illinois is its tendency to winterkill. 
der However, some barley lived thru the se- 
wi vere winter of 1935 in the northern 
=. counties of that state, and, quite reason 
> ably, future sowings can be expected to 
withstand normal low temperatures. 
iS€ 
re TREES. Seven broadleaf species, aft- 
US, er being carefully tested for 20 years, are 
yu recommended for windbreak planting in 
' the northern Great Plains. They are 
Chinese Elm, green ash, chokecherry, 
boxelder, Siberian Pea-tree, buffalo ber- 
ry, and American Plum. The tests began 
in 1914 at Mandan, North Dakota; and 
plantings were completed in 1917. The 
t species mentioned are unusually pleas- 
ain ing from the landscaping viewpoint and 
mn are easily handled in planting. 
tes 
ces DAIRY COWS. A recent experiment 
ing conducted by the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry showed that leaving 
of a pound or so of milk in the udder after 
SES milking does not cause rapid drying-off, 
| in as is commonly believed. Neither does it 
his ower the percentage of butterfat in the 
SES milk, affect the normality of the milk, 
1 18 nor injure the health of the cow. Fur- 
ng thermore, neither complete nor incom- 
hat plete milking showed any tendency to 
e's force cows into clinical cases of masti 
an- tis or to cause further udder trouble. 
rn. 
the CABBAGE. The first odorless cab 
ime bage was placed on the New York mar- 
‘Ive ket this fall by William Koschara, who 
1 in grew a small planting of the new, odorless 
red Savoy. He reports it beats anything in | 
cabbage he has ever grown, since it h: ™ 
re remarkable resistance to drought. 
nk stand long in the field without alee 
a ng and is of an especially high quality. 
ay 
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“Look, dear! | found that missing stamp.” 








om GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 


SUCCESSFUL 


Kentucky Burley that gives 
Union Leader such a blissful 
blend of rich flavor and cool 
smoothness. Even wild young 
pipes can be tamed with a 
ten-cent tin of this soothing 
tobacco, aged-in-wood to banish 
bite! (Swell for cigarettes, too!) 






Copyright, 1936, by 
P. Lorillard Co,, Inc. 
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"SNOW 


DON’T 
SIOP 
YOU 


Gillette 
‘Super-Traction TIRES 


This famous tire has met the test of years, on the worst 
roads. The big, tough, tapered rubber lugs hold to the road 
with a firm grip, and pull you through. Nobody knows 
this better than the thousands of users among farmers, sales- 
men, truckers, rural mail carriers, doctors and other drivers 
who must keep going onall kinds 
of roads in all kinds of weather. 


Leave shovels and chains at 
home. Prepare now for winter 
driving. Equip your car or truck 
with Gillette Super-Traction 
Tires—originated, perfected and 
patented by Gillette—one of the 
world’s largest tire builders. 
See them at your nearest dealer. 





GILLETTE 
SUPER-TRACTION 
TRACTOR TIRES 


The only tractor tire with the i 


famous Super-Traction Tread. In GILLETTE ICE GRIPS 


actual plowing demonstrations they 





allow less slippage, come out are an added advantage 
cleaner, give more actual power at These little, spring-shaped, hardened 
drawbar. All leading tractors are steel grips give positive traction on 
equipped with this remarkable tire the iciest roads. The harder the ice, 
on request. See your implement the better they hold. They screw onto 
dealer or write for Free Booklet of the rubber lugs easily, and fit only 
valuable information on tractor tires. the Super-Traction Tread. 


GILLETTE RUBBER COMPANY 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


CHICAGO + KANSAS CITY © MINNEAPOLIS + PHILADELPHIA 
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Planning Electrically 
[ Continued from page 1? 


but the very large power-operated farms. 

[he reason for the prevalence of the 
2-wire, 30-ampere, I15-volt system in 
the past was that it will take care of 
lights and small appliances, and even a 


| small electric range. But the electric in- 


dustry has gone a long way since the 
time when this was all the farmer might 
think he would ever need. In 1932 the 
National Committee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture listed over 20 

uses for electricity on American farms 
and the number is constantly being ir 

creased. 

So much for the capacity of the sys 
tem. The second point is the /ayout. In 
the old days, the main switch was lo- 
cated in the house, most often in the ce 
lar. Nowadays it is usually placed out 
side, on a pole—perhaps also used for a 
yard light—at some central point, so 
that the lines radiating from it may be as 
short as possible. This accomplishes se 
eral things: it saves wire and reduces re 
sistance, which goes up very fast as the 
wire is lengthened; it helps in distribut 
ing the total load properly among severa 
different circuits; and it makes it poss 
ble to have the meter read without th 
power company representative’s going 
into the house. 


WaueETHER the wires leading to tl 
house and outbuildings are placed unde 
ground or overhead on poles is a matter 
of personal choice. Underground wiring 
makes a neater job, it is more convenient 
to install, and it is less subject to damage 
from storms or accident. On the other 
hand, it is somewhat more costly, and it 
is less flexible if changes or additions are 
desired later. 

Lights controlled by conveniently 
cated wall switches should be plentiful. 
Enough convenience outlets should | 
installed on all the walls of the house to 
allow for new devices and flexibility 
arranging furniture. When there are not 
enough outlets in the beginning and the; 
must be added later, there is always the 
possibility that some circuits will be over- 
loaded. Under the old method of bidding 
on an installation job, so much was 
charged for each outlet, and the natura 
tendency was to cut down on outlets. 
Today the cost is usually figured on the 
whole job as a unit. About half the cost 
is for material and half for labor, so that 
adding ten percent to the cost of materi- 
als means only five percent added to the 
total cost. If it is not pr »ssible, for finan- 
cial reasons, to do all the wiring at onc 
it is well to start with a complete job 
the house and have limited service t 
few of the outbuildings. 

Three-way switches are a great con- 








venience in some places—as for a light 
that can be turned on and off from bot! 
the top and the bottom of a stairway, or 
lights in an outbuilding that can be con- 
trolled both from the building and fr 
the house. Three-way switches incre 
wiring costs slightly, but the added 

is a good investment. 

The third main point in planning ele 
trically has to do with the kind of ma- 
terials used. Here most of us, lacking 
technical information, must rely on the 
advice of the contractor. If possible, 


howev er, bids should be obtained fr 








more than one contractor, and a careful 
comparison should be made of the kind 
of layout and the kind of material speci- 
fied, as well as the cost. 

The kind of cable used depends to a 
large extent on the possibilities of dam- 
age. “Rigid conduit’’—that is, cable en- 
closed in a rigid pipe—is needed only 
where the line might be actually hit by 
moving objects. ““BX conduit”—that is, 
Ci — with a flexible, metallic cov ering— 

as Si = under most conditions. “Braid 

“Rome X cable’ has no metallic 
cov alee but is covered with a heavy 
layer of fiber resistant to moisture and 
flame. The least expensive installation 
from the standpoint of the cost of ma- 
rials, tho the labor cost is higher, is the 
snebcond dal system. Here the two 
wires that make the cable are run sep- 
arately instead of being bound together 
as in the other types. They are rubber- 
covered and strung along the wall 
ceiling on porcelain knobs, with porce- 
lain tubes where they run thru joists. 
Knob-and-tube wiring is entirely satis- 
factory under many circumstances. 


CURRENT-CARRYING capacity is 
the factor that determines the size of the 
wire used. The tendency today is to use 
larger wire than in the past. This gives 
more capacity and a greater safety mar- 
yin, often at no increase in cost. No. 8 


wire is the smallest used for the main cir- | 


cuits, but today it is more commonly No. 
6, No. 4, or even No. 2. (The size goes up 
as the number goes down.) In the past, 
No. 14 was a pretty good standard for 
the house lines, except for those supply- | 
ing a range or a water-heater circuit. To 
day most people use No. 12. This gives 
about lg more carrying capacity, and it 
also decreases the resistance about 14 
which is very important where there. are 
ong runs. 

Adequacy, convenience, safety—these 
are the three factors involved in the 
three points we have discussed. Ade- 

‘acy means wires large enough to carry 

the power that will be used, and 
enough lights and outlets to meet all 
needs. Convenience has to do with the lo- 
cation and number of outlets and | 
switches to enable easy plugging in of 
evices and control of circuits. If a sys- 
em is truly adequate and convenient, 
t is also likely to be safe. There are 
chnical safety requirements, however, 


+ 


; 


without a good deal of special knowledge 
Here he must rely on local ordinances 
| regulations, which vary from place 
place, and take local conditions into 
ccount. The contractor’s work, need- 
to say, should be checked by an 
ficial inspection to see that he has 

d up to these regulations. 

Fin ally, the farmer who is planning to 
tall electric service would do well to 
get whined advice from his county 

it, the state college, the local power 
pany, or any other reliable source 
tore he goes ahead. This help is free, 
he will find that his problems have 
ibly been worked out by somebody 
e basis of the experience of many 

fem An electric system is a 

r installation that is going to last 

time and maybe a good deal longer. 
the same time, electricity is still as 

of a mystery to many people as 
utomobile used to be. Under these 
imstances, the wise man will ac- 
wledge his inexperience and send out 
> OS for assistance. 


r which the amateur cannot well plan 





| Wife: “That blow-out was bad enough but 
it would have been more serious if we'd 
hit that telegraph pole squarely.” 


Husband: “I should have known that soon- 
er or later gambling on tires ends this way.” 
* k * 

Take our word for it, it’s useless to try to 
| alibi yourself out of a blow-out accident. 
The thing to do is to put safe tires on your 
car before the damage has been done. Here’s 
why thousands of motorists who refuse to 
|gamble with their family’s safety, have 
switched to Goodrich Silvertown Tires. 
They’re the on/y tires built with the Life- 
Saver Golden Ply, a layer of special rubber 
and full-floating cords, scientifically treated 
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= 2 
| DON’TGET STUCK IN MUD! 


These big, husky-shouldered tires with 
‘caterpillar action” tread will give you con- 
tinuous traction under the worst driving 
conditions—and without chains. Don’t let 
muddy back roads stop you. 
Get Super-Traction Silver- 
towns now. No extra cost. 


“(Make Every Road 
An Open Road”’ 











| 
| 
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Goodrich 


SUPER-TRACTION 

















GOLDEN PLY BLOW-OUT PROTECTION 


found only in Goodrich Silvertowns 


to resist the terrific blowout-causing heat 
generated inside all tires by today’s high- 
speeds. By resisting this heat, the Golden 
Ply, an exclusive Goodrich invention, keeps 
rubber and fabric from separating—keeps 
blisters from forming inside the tire. And 
when you prevent the blister, you prevent 
the high-speed blow-out. 

Play safe. Equip your car with Golden 
Ply Silvertowns. And buy them right now 
becauseyou pay no premium forthese super 
quality tires and they may save your life. 










HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 











Farmers! Prove that 

you want to prevent 

* accidents. Go to your 

Goodrich dealer. Join the Silver- 

town Safety League. Sign the Good- 

rich Safe Driving Pledge, and your 

Goodrich dealer will get for you 

—free—a handsome Emblem with 

red crystal reflector to protect you 
if your tail light goes out. 























74 Goodrich SAFETY Silvertown 


With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 
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Jamin 


MORE DANGEROUS THAN 


Yes. Statistics prove it. So remember, 
the best way to do a job is the safe way. 
And the safe way to get quick relief 
from strained muscles and bruises is to 
use Sloan’s Liniment. Keep a bottle in 


the house. Costs only 35¢. 


Doing a man’s work exposes you to dan- 
ger. And in farming the risk of temporary 
disablement from falls, bruises, and mechan- 
ized equipment is higher than any other 
industry. So keep two things always in mind. 

First, that your slogan will be “safety 
first” on all jobs. And second, that you'll be 
prepared with Sloan’s Liniment. Sloan’s, 
you see, gets rid of aches, pains and strained 
muscles, Nature’s way. Patted on sore spots 
it stirs up circulation, brings welcome relief. 


Get your bottle of 
Sloan’s today. It costs 
only 35c. A small price 
for the lost work time 
it saves you...a small 
price for the world of 
relief it brings from 
pain. 


SLOAN S 


LINIMENT 
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Ne hemiby friend” 
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The Outlook for 


Butter 


FAVORABLE 


. Lower production as a result of reduction 
by drought of feed grains, hay supplies, 
and pasture. 

. Higher hog prices in relation to butter 
prices than in 1934. 

3. Small storage supplies of butter, also of 

other manufactured dairy products. 

4. Marked rise in foreign butter prices over 

last year. 

5. Prospects for rising business activity and 

payrolls. 


6. Estimated 2 percent fewer milk cows on 


January 1, 1937, than a year ago and 4 
percent less than 1935. Culling still heavy. 


THe outlook for butter prices is com- 
plicated by the drought and its effect on 
pasture and feed crops. On the side of 
decreased production and greater de- 
mand are: the effects of the drought, 
higher hog prices in relation to butter, 
the rise in foreign butter prices, fewer 
milk cows, and the prospects for in- 
creased business activity. On the other 
side we find: butter prices already high 
in relation to previous years, with small 
imports of butter already coming in; the 
effect of higher prices of butter on con- 
sumption and the use of butter substi 
tutes; and the unemployment situation. 
Let us balance these factors against each 
other as to their possible effect on the 
trend of butter prices. 

First, let us take the unfavorable fac 
tors. Butter prices are already high for 
this time of the year. Instead of dropping 
as they usually do in early summer, 
prices increased more than 5 cents from 
May to July and showed an additional 
2-cent advance from July to August. 
The seasonal rise from July to Decem- 
ber in the “‘twenties’’ averaged about 
17 percent. On this basis of analysis, 
butter might be expected to be selling at 
38 cents to 40 cents in New York by 


By Guy W. Miller, 


Prices 





Ohio State University 


UNFAVORABLE 


1. Butter prices have already risen seasonal- 
ly high for the fall season. Highest sinc 
1930. 

. Imports of butter tend to put a ceiling on 
butter prices. 

3. Possible production increase from good 
fall pastures and mild winter, as in lat 
1934. 

4. Tendency for the trade output of butter 
to decrease as butter prices rise. 

5. Use of butter substitutes increases as but- 
ter prices rise. 

6. Unemployment and higher living costs 
may reduce butter consumption 


Ln?) 


December. Imports may tend to ke 
butter prices from going this high. A 
fixed domestic price of butter in New 
Zealand has been announced for this 
which at current rates of e 
change would be slightly over 21 cent 
per pound. Adding to this a 14-cent 
tariff and transportation charges, w 
have a price which will act to keep but 
ter below the 40-cent level. However, 
New Zealand or other countries quot 
lower price on butter for export th 
their fixed domestic price, under tl 
tariff act of 1930 the United States « 
impose extra duties covering the differ 
ence between the domestic price and the 
lower export price. If butter pri 
should get above the tariff margin fri 
foreign countries, only New Zeala: 
shows prospects of greater exports th 
came in during the fiscal year of 1934 
Another barrier to higher butter pric 
is the possible incre ase in production as 
a result of good fall pastures and a m 
winter. With the drought still unbroken 
by September 1 in the southern part 
the western Cornbelt, this becomes less 
of a possibility than in 1934. During t 
last 6 months of 1934 the production 
butter increased 4 pert 


season, 


creamery t 























above average. Pastures improved more 
rapidly during August in 1934 than this 
year. There was marked improvement 
during September, and the mild winter 
brought the decided increase which took 
place late in 1934. The prospects for 
such a recovery were less bright at the 
beginning of this September than they 
were 2 years ago. The eventual recovery 
f pastures this fall and whether or not 
we have a mild winter will be determin- 
ing factors. 

Possibly the most important unfavor- 
able factor in the whole problem is the 
unemployment situation which still ex- 
sts in many parts of the country. Any 
rise in prices tends to decrease the trade 
output of butter, as shown by a 5-per- 
cent decrease in the output of butter 
during the months of June and July. 
The question which cannot be answered 
is whether this will amount to more than 
the decrease in production which may 
be expected due to the results of the 
drought. Coupled with this is the in- 
creased use of butter substitutes which 
invariably comes as prices of butter rise. 
The per capita consumption of butter 

substitutes in 1935 was the highest since 
the war. For the first 6 months of this 
year production fell 5 percent below the 
same period in 1935 but was still about 40 
percent above the pre-depression aver- 
age. Not all of this increase in use of 
substitutes can be credited to butter 
prices. The drought of 1934 caused an 

ncrease in lard prices during 1935 and 
resulted in a portion of the butter sub- 
stitute production going as a substitute 
for lard. The drought of 1936 is apt to 
continue this trend in lard prices, so 
that any future increase in production 
of oleomargarine will partially be as a 
substitute for lard. To the extent that 
higher food costs as a result of the 
lroughts of 1934 and 1936 cause substi- 
tutions of cheaper food products, butter 
can be expected to take its share. 


S ) MUCH for the unfavorable side of 
the butter picture. What can be said now 
ibout the factors which will tend to cut 
own production and stimulate demand? 
Most important of these are the effects 
of the drought. Latest reports indicate 
that the corn crop will be even smaller 
than in 1934, but supplies of other feed 
grains are indicated to be larger. When 
we add to the probable production of 
eed grains for cok. the carry-over of 

se grains plus the probable feeding of 
wheat, and the indicated supplies of 
cottonseed and soybean meal, there is 
pt to be at least § percent greater sup- 
ply of feed than was available in 1934. 
If 40 percent of the spring pig crop is 
marketed early, which seems probable, 
there is likely to be about the same 

nber of grain-consuming animals on 
rms the first of next year as was the 


Case 2 years earlier. Best estimates indi 
cate that supply of feed grains for this 
feeding year will be from ‘about the 


same” to § percent more than in 1934, 
pending on how fast spring pigs go to 
rket. The hay carry-over was larger 
s year than in 1934. The drought did 
t come as early, and for that reason 

hay crop is more nearly normal. 
With from 7 to 9 percent fewer hay- 
consuming animal units, it is estimated 
that hay and forage supplies will be 
20 to 30 percent more per unit 
was utilized in 1934-35—but will 
be somewhat below normal. What 
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United States Rubber Products, Inc. 


1790 Broadway, New York, N.Y. + 5725 Telegraph Rd., Los Angeles, Calif 
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ave a Profitable Game Crop 
On Your Land! 






Pe Py 
ee 


~ WINCHESTER 


Game Restoration Aves 
Help Increase Wildlife! * 







4 MENT 
T is easier than you think it is to have sufficient 
game on your land to provide good sport for 
yourself, your friends, and sportsmen who will | 
gladly pay you for allowing them to hunt! — / 


There is no experimenting. We have done that mag Y 
for you. The Western game restoration staff has 
developed a plan that has been proved in our own 

field demonstrations. The Western Game Restoration Plan is a practical 
plan, worked out for all conditions, determined by the amount of exist- 
ing breeding stock, food and natural cover. 

Let us send you, free, the Textbook of Game Management that explains 
the plan in detail. It is a complete course in the management of shoot- 
ing areas. 

When you put the Western game Restoration Plan into operation, our 
trained game restoration staff will gladly assist you, without charge, if 
unusual problems arise. 

This is your opportunity to enjoy greatly improved shooting. Write for 
the Textbook or simply sign and mail Coupon below, 





SuperX Xpert 


THE SPORTSMAN’S 








LONG RANGE WILDFOWL LOAD AMMUNITION _ UPLAND GAME LOAD 
ir OO ea a i 
Western Uartridze iny, 
| Dept. K11 East Alton, Illinoi | 
| Send full pa ur Game Restoration Plan anda f the TEXTBOOK GAME MANAGEMENT. | 
I Na 
| Addres | 
| Post Off Sta 
| bL-~----------~-~----------------------4 





fect y": 12 Weeks;,, Shops of Coyne 
arn by doing—many earn 

be learning. Free employment 

service after graduation. You don’t need ad- | 

nced education. SEND FOR BIG NEW FREE BoOK. 

ec" BAY TUITION AFTER GRADUATION’’ PLAN. 












OUR feoeGIFT 


VopENs EVERY DOOR FOR YOU! 


The biggest thing ever offered by any wagon company. You sell where 


Lewis, Pres., COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL | 


S69 ‘South Paulina Street, Dept.86-86, Chicago, lil. 






others cannot. Large line of spices, extracts, stock preparations, pure 
food products, etc. Goods and equipment supplied on credit. No sign- 
ers required. Old established company. Our contract beats others six 


ways. Let us tell you how. Write today. 


‘THE LANGE CO. BOX 103. De Pere, Wis. 








Grinds Ear Corn or 
Grain Faster, Better < 
—Wet or Dry 
Sensational, new, pat- 
ented features. Grinds 
snapped corn with —— 
shuck, ear corn, kafir or milo heads, or other 
grains, wet or dry—'y faster, cheaper. Uniform, 
granulated feed is more profitable for cows, 

steers, lambs or hogs. 
Write today for ** Most Profitable Ground Feed” 
Letz Mfg. Co.,1151 E. Road, Crown Point, Ind. 







Be Peeve start 
a wood sawing busi- 
ness, make big money, 
finest Log and Tree Saw on earth. Easy terms. 
New low factory prices. Big FREE catalog. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
6618 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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effect are short feed supplies apt to have 
on butter production? The drought of 
1934 cut the United States creamery 
butter production during the first 6 
months of 1935 more than ¢§ percent be 
low average. In the drought area proper 
the decline was 6 percent. It is not un- 
reasonable to expect something similar 
for 1937. Furthermore, the drought 
struck the important butter-producing 
states, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, worse this year than in 1934. 

Another facto: ‘n the situation is the 
higher price of hogs in relation to butter- 
fat than prevailed 2 years ago. In mid 
summer of 1934 the farm price of 5.6 
pounds of live hog’ equaled the farm price 
of a pound of butterfat. In midsummer 
of 1936, only 3.6 pounds were required 
as compared to a long-time average of 

3 pounds. It is evident from this that 
even tho butterfat prices go up and hog 
prices go down somewhat, hogs will re- 
ceive a greater proportion of feed grains 
than 2 years ago. 

The small storage supplies of all dairy 
products are a favorable price factor. 
The peak in butter storage this fall will 
probably be the lowest fall an ik since 
1923, not greatly in excess of 100,000,¢ 
pounds. There are also record vm stocks 








of evaporated milk in manufacturers’ 
hands. Of all the manufactured dairy 
products, only storage of cheese is 


slightly above average. It appears now 
that about 15 percent of the creamer 
butter production from May 1 to Sep 
tember 1 has gone into storage, whil 
over an 18-year period, 21 percent has 
been stored. 

An important factor affecting future 
butter prices in this country is the higher 
price which has been prevailing for but 
ter in foreign markets. The price of 
“Best Danish” and New Zealand butte: 
in London during late summer ranged 
from 4 to 8 cents per pound higher than 
a year or 2 years ago. This enables but 
ter prices to go higher this year and stil 
not have too much competition fron 
foreign supplies. Best Danish butter 
late August was quoted around 28% 
cents and New Zealand at 27)4 cents ir 
London markets, at the same time that 
New York 92- was 35). This 
makes a margin of 7 to 8 cents, which is 
only about half the tariff and gives some 
indication of the possibilities of the up- 
ward rise in butter prices before foreign 
competition becomes serious. 


t 


score 


A FURTHER factor indicating de : 
creased production is the smaller number ; 
of cows than two years ago. It is estimat 
ed that on January 1 there will be 2 pet 
cent fewer milk cows than a year earlier 


and 4 percent less than at the start of 
1935. C ulling of cows Is still proceeding 
at a rapid rate. During the first 7 months 


of this year Federal-inspected cow 


slaughter increased 5 percent over th 


same period in 1935 and 17 percent above p 
average. Over a 2-year period a half 

million head of cattle reacted to tl Nl, 
test for Bang’s disease, most of whi 


were included in the Federal slaughter 
figures. 

A strong factor on the demand s 
of the picture is the prospect for rising 
business activity and payrolls. Indust: 
al production for the first 6 months 
was 17 percent higher than 2 
years earlier, while payrolls were up 
percent over the same period. The hea\ 
industries where unemployment has be« 
greatest are showing most improveme 


1936 











this year. Residential construction, iron 
and steel, and automobile production 
have been leading the way. Continua 
tion of this trend is expected during the 
rest of 1936 and into 1937. Along with 
this rise in business activity and pay 
rolls, consumption of fluid milk and 
cream has risen 4 to § percent in cities. 
With further business improvement the 
increase in whole milk consumption is 
expected to result in a further decrease 
n production of manufactured dairy 
products. 

Looking on both the favorable and 
unfavorable factors in the butter out 
look the weight of evidence seems to be 
on the side of rising butter prices over 
the next half vear. The extent of the rise 
this year (over August prices) is largely 
dependent on late fall and winter weath 

r conditions thruout producing areas. 











Breed News 


[ Continued from page 20 


some breeders had told him that he 
should show the animal. When the judge 
finished his work, Neifert’s horse was 
Grand Champion Percheron Stallion of 
the show. A glance at the animal’s an 
cestry shows the honor deserved: He was 
sired by Oak Force Synod, owned by 
Swallum Brothers of Kansas, recognized 
as one of the good Percheron sires of to- 
day. He was bred by E. L. Humbert of 
Corning, lowa, who had bred purebred 
horses for over half a century. Oak Force 
Synod’s sire was Egotist, recognized as 
one of the greatest Percheron sires in his 
tory. Egotist’s sire was Carnot, the great 
est sire of the Percheron breed, past or 
present. His get won the get-of-sire class 
for ten consecutive times at the Inter 
national Livestock Show, a feat not du 
plicated by any other sire of any breed 
n America. 

\nother farmer, Ward Dyer of Pleas- 
inty ille, lowa, showed the Grand Cham- 
pion Mare—a two-year-old filly that he 
bred and has shown twice to Grand 
Champion honor at the Iowa fair, a 
record that has never been duplicated at 
that show. Her grandsire was Laet, a 
rse that has sired more International 
Grand Champions than any other living 
stalllion—five sons and two daughters. 
lhe dam of this good filly was sired by 

ip, who stood for years at the head of 
lowa State College Percherons. 


HOLSTEINS. As a_ two year-old, 
Bessie Ormsby Lottie, Holstein-Friesian 
wned by Elmwood Farms of Deerfield, 
Illinois, has broken both the 305- and 
lay state records for butterfat pro- 

on and is now second high two- 
r-old in the world as well. Lottie is a 
ghter of King Bessie Ormsby Pieter- 
Airy Knoll Aaltje Fobes, being a 

sister to Bessie Ormsby Idaline, sec- 

‘ highest two-year-old in the world 
milk production and holder of the 

l’s record for milk produced in a 

e day by a two-year-old black-and 


te.—Jack Bailey, Ill. 
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Edwin H. King, Orient 
Point,N.Y., finds regular 
gasoline most economical 
fuel for tractors on Long 
Island—or in Florida. 








Read his experience. 


GOOD GASOLINE 
ALWAYS PAYS «=: 


*‘New high compression Cletrac 
fastest working tractor I’ve 
owned...often covering 25 acres 
a day...uses no oil at all.’’ 


R. KING’S truck farm is on 
4 the tip of Long Island. But in 


winter he loads his tractorson trucks 
and goes to Florida to make another 
crop while Long Island freezes. 

Operating 4 tractors, 4 trucks 
and a pick-up .. . farming approxi- 
mately 275 acres in winter and an- 
other 275 in summer... Mr. King’s 
experience is valuable to every 
farmer who wants the most for his 
gasoline money. 

‘““My trucks are modern high com- 
pression jobs,” writes Mr. King, 
“but the new Cletrac ‘E’ is my first 
high compression tractor. It is the 
fastest working tractor I’ve owned 
—often covering 25 acres a day. It 
gets all the power out of gasoline— 
has so much power, in fact, that 
all hands would rather work with 
it than any of the other tractors. 

“Now that I’ve had a year’s work 


with the high compression Cletrac, 
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I’m planning to get ‘altitude’ pis- 
tons installed in my large wheel 
tractor to get extra power there too. 

“Even in Florida, where we pay 
8c tax on gas, I find it pays to use 
regular grade. Several farmers near 
me there use kerosene and distil- 
late in tractors, but while they are 
laid up for repairs, my jobs are 
working. Also, I count considerable 
savings on oil bills. My experience 
is that good gasoline always pays.” 

Leading companies in every state 
today offer regular grade gasolines 
of approximately 70 octane num- 
ber. Get the full power of these 
gasolines by high compressioning 
your old tractor. Specify high 
compression when buying a new 
Ethyl Gasoline Corpo 
ration, Chrysler New 
York City . manufacturers of anti- 
knock fluids for premium and 


tractor. 
Building, 


regular gasolines. 
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NEW NOW-WITH ZENITH 
.. . AND ONLY IN ZENITH 


This 3 Way Universal Radio! 


> 


Absolute Protection Against $24° 
Mistakes and Disappointment 


Again Zenith pioneers with a radically new and desirable development 
in farm radio. 

You can now buy a 2-volt battery set with the assurance that if you get tired 
of this type you can quickly convert it into a 6-volt battery set with 50ca year 
power operating cost—or—if you move into a locality where high line current 
is available, you yourself can immediately adapt your set to high line power. 
So—the new Zenith Universal Farm Radio is truly a three way radio— usable 
under all these different power conditions. 


—as revolutionary today as Zenith Frepower was 
a year ago—watch competition try to copy Zenith— 











The Zenith Universal Radio with 
ZENITH its three way operation alterna- 
rae : : tives is priced from $24.95 to 
America’s Most Copied Radio... $49.95, the latter sets guaranteed 
Always a year ahead.. to bring Europe, South America or 
for every home. .everywhere.. the Orient—every day or your money 
2volt Universal Farm Radios.. back. 
for battery use adaptable to d 
6-volt Frepower or high line — only Zenith offers you 
current.. ° 
6volt Farm Radios 50c a year the 3 Way Universal Farm 
power operating cost with Fre- Radio—protects you against 
power from the air. an out of date radio if your 
AC Radios in 42 models. hoi a 
See your Zenith Dealer and power choice changes. 
avoid regrets. Get a demonstration and full par- 




















ticulars from your nearest Zenith 
dealer, or write direct to the factory 
for catalog and prices. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
For 21 years makers of fine radios 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








FREE! Valuable Booklet — 


new Trapping secrets — 
Guaranteed Price Lists, 
Market Reports. Ship- 


ping Tags—other im— 





portant information. 


HERSKOVITS| 


333 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


a Belin? W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO., Inc 


333 Seventh Ave., Dept. 2, New York, 
PROMPT RETURNS Please send me Free Booklet, information, etc. 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE ICV accacciacacccorcicriorcor 
* 
LIBERAL GRAQING 4) ce }=esssssst tee eennnneee ( Seeeeee 






























Bovine Abortion 
Vaccines Oversold 


In CONNECTION with the Federal 
state plan for Bang’s disease control, the 
possibilities of vaccination in control are 
often mentioned. 

The lesson of the past for the cattl 
owner attempting to cure Bang’s disease 
has not been encouraging. The value of 
vaccination and the place for vaccine 
remain to be established. The testing 
program has proved of value in elim: 
nating the disease. Clean herds hav: 
proved more profitable than infested 
herds. Substituting vaccination at th: 
present time for testing and eliminating 
reactors seems ill-advised. Opinions re 
garding the value of vaccination are en 
couraging. Carbolic acid, methylene 
blue, and other drugs were quite as pop 
ular as vaccination in their day. Neither 
the value nor the field of application of 
vaccines is as yet established, and th: 
cattle-owner who is accepting vaccina 
tion as the solution of the problem in his 
herd may ultimately realize its limita 
tions.—Dr. Robert Graham, Universit) 
of Illinois. 


Skim Milk for Cows 


FEE DING skim milk to dairy cows this 
winter may become a common practice 
and undoubtedly will become more popu 
lar within cream-producing areas where 
very few hogs are being kept. The defi 
ciency in the corn crop over the United 

States will cause a decreased number of 
hogs being kept on dairy farms, which 
will, in turn, cause a surplus of skim 
milk. 

The feeding of skim milk to cows is 
not new. It has been used quite exten 
sively in certain dairy-producing areas 

with reports indicating that sections of 
Minnesota in particular have found it a 
satisfactory cow feed. Feeding authori- 
ties estimate, following experimental 
trials, that approxim: itely eight pounds 
of skim milk, which is slightly less than 
one gallon, are equal to one pound of 
linseed oil meal or one pound of cotton 
seed meal in the dairy ration. Dairymen 
who utilize this skim milk by feeding it 
to their cows, therefore, find it unneces- 
sary to purchase as much of the high 
protein concentrates as would be neces- 
sary otherwise. 

Some cows can be taught to drink 
skim milk while others cannot. This, at 
least, is the experience of various dair) 
men who have tried the practice. The 
have found it possible to feed skim milk 
to those cows which will not drink it 
dampening with the skim milk the feed 
| that the cows consume. If this is done, 
yest results are secured when only a por 
| tion of feed is slightly dampened for the 
first few meals. After a short time, 
feed can gradually have more skim n 
added to it until the proper amount has 


th 


| been incorporated. 


The idea of dampening feed is rather 
repulsive to certain dairy feeders. Pe 
ple who have had experience in the fit 
ting and showing of either beef or dair 
cattle, however, have been using this 
practice for years. They have not 
many cases, used milk to dampen feed, 














lair 


this 


teed, 





but they have used water, and more of- 
ten water that is mixed with molasses. 
When this is done they find that the feed 
is more palatable and that the animals 
will consume more than when it is dry. 

Results of experimental work at the 
University of Minnesota demonstrated 
that eight pounds of skim milk will re- 
place one pound of linseed oil meal in the 
ration of yearling heifers as well as cows. 
In the feeding of skim milk they found 
that two pounds of milk could be suc- 
cessfully mixed with each pound of grain 
fed. The Montana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station found that, on an average, 

) pounds of skim milk would replace 
one pound of grain in the ration of dairy 
D. M. Seath, Kans. 


COWS, 


Cottonseed Meal 
Feeding 


ExpERIMI NTAL work in recent 
pretty conclusively proved 
that the feeding of cottonseed meal is 
not dangerous. This information will be 
particularly appreciated during this year 
cottonseed meal ranks as one of 
the best buys on the market for those 
forced to buy concentrates. Not only is 
t a cheap source of protein but it also 

nks well up the list as a cheap source 
of total digestible nutrients. 

The Bureau of Dairy Industry has 
announced that in the 
ling of dairy cattle, they were unable 
to find that the heavy feeding of cotton 
seed meal had any particular effect upon 
the udders of the dairy cattle to which 
t was fed. Cows on the trial conducted 
éived as high as 10 pounds of cotton- 
| meal a day, yet evidenced no partic 

udder disease symptoms—such as 
stitis—as a result of such treatment. 
lhe Oklahoma A. and M. College has 

able to raise successfully dairy ani 
s from six months of age until they 
the age of maturity and on thru 
several lactation periods on a ration 
consisting only of prairie hay and. cot- 
onseed meal. To do this it was necessary 
feed large quantities of cottonseed 
neal. In a number of cases, cows re- 
ceived more than 20 pounds of this high 
n concentrate per day. In spite of 
treatment the men in charge were 
le to find any particularly injurious 
cts resulting from such feeding. When 
et pulp was substituted for the prairie 
however, they found that trouble 
oped. Symptoms of the animals 
by this change suggested that 
was a lack of Vitamin A in the 
n, which had heretofore been sup- 
, they presumed, by the prairie hay. 
sults of this experiment indicate 
rouble may be experienced with 
nseed meal if the roughage or other 
| with it is of poor quality. 

rding to the Michigan Agricul 

kxperiment Station, cottonseed 

not any more constipating to 
in is linseed oil meal. Their re 
exactly contrary to the general 

t livestock men, yet their experi- 

evidence seems to leave no doubt 


ears has 


when 


te recently 


ef 


+ 
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t their conclusions are justified. 

t is becoming quite common to 
tonseed meal fed to very young 
whereas only a few years ago it 
sidered as an improper feed for 
nimals.—D. M. Seath, Kansas. 
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“Here in the extreme northern part 
of Wisconsin and the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, we have plenty of 
starting trouble during January and 
February. A favorite by-word is, ‘How 
did your car start this morning?’ 





at 38 below.. 









“In the past, I tried everything 
from a blow-torch on the manifold 
to a fire under the oil-pan, with the 
same results—a good two hours lost 
and all in. 














“Due to your new Exide Hycap 
Battery, all that has been changed this 
winter. I have . ... . coupe 
with 19,000 miles on it, and was 
dreading the winter months because 
my car must stand in an open garage. 











“In October, Mr. Irwin Mielke of 
the Master Service Station in Iron- 
wood, Michigan, told me about this 
new battery, and he assured me that 
if I put one in my car that all my 
starting troubles would be over. 














“Now for the past two weeks we 
have had sub-zero temperature daily 
and as low as 38 during the night, 
and my car has stood without being 
started as much as four days, and thus 
far not over 30 seconds has been re- 
quired to have it running. Our tem- 
perature was 15 below at ten A. M. 
today and I made the start in about 
twelve seconds. 

“This may not mean a thing to 
you people, but it would if you lived 











where I do, and had all the trouble 
I've gone through the last three 
winters. My car is also equipped with 
a heater, electric frost fan, spot-light 
and 32-candlepower lamps all around, 
and I have them all running, and 
there seems to be plenty of zip in 
the battery at all times.” 


Very truly yours, 
Wm. H. Swartz, Salesman 
Phelps, Wise. 











OTHING we could say about Exide 
Hycap Batteries could be more 
graphic and convincing than the let- 
ter voluntarily sent us by Mr. Swartz 
during the bitterest cold-wave last win- 
ter and quoted word for word above. 


Exide Hycap Batteries are built for 
the heavier electrical loads of today’s 
cars— providing extrahigh capacity for 
radio, heater, defroster, etc., with ample 
reserve for starting in any weather. 


WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE 





Succ 


The same Exide Hycap that can start 
yourcar morning after morning, can be 
depended upon to deliver long unfail- 
ing service throughout every season. 

Play safe and save money this 
winter. Go ta the nearest Exide dealer. 
Look for his Exide sign — symbol of 
honest service. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


YOU 
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Back of that shoreline lay wilderness, nothing 


° known, nothing warm, no place of retreat—yjust 
wilderness. The poignant figure of this girl, who 
somehow has been caught in an historic move- 

. ment and swept from civilization into the isolatiot 
of the great unknown, brings home to us her stor) 


—the story of the colonists’ womenfolk. 
What hours of homesick longing, what feeling 


of complete abandon, what fears she had to bat- 
p tle! It required such hours as this winter twilight 
HE story of our ancestors is one of which we are in which grief and courage locked hands to bring 
all proud and for which we are thankful. It is an the women thru great hardships. When fears a! 
old story, worn threadbare, much told. Yet thru home-longing overwhelmed this young woman, s! 
the imagination and understanding of the Ameri- would slip away from the log cabin, which stood 
can artist, Douglas Volk, this great story becomes SO pitifully alone and undetended, dow n to the 
again definitely real, vivid. We relive it as we look shoreline. There, leaning against the tree, she 
at his painting, “The Puritan Girl.’’ Once again would cry the tears she was too brave and kind 
we can catch the feeling of those Colonial times. to shed in public, and look [ Continued on pag 
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lj. AT HOME 


By Irene Mitchell 





Above: Author's weaving room the Ozarks 
Left: Woven evidence of a homemaker's origina it 





5 pleasant clack of a loom told me, even before 
] caught sight of the cabin nestled against the Ozark 
hillside, that I was approaching my destination. 
There she sat on her porch, a weaver of beauty, work- 
ing at a large, rudely constructed loom. Even as we 
talked about this, our common interest, her deft 
fingers rapidly plied her yarns into a charming dress 
cloth. 

‘“‘Han’t that sight on earth pretty?” she said, sur- 
veying with pride the hand-woven textile. “Law! 
Folks will brag a heap when they see hit.” 

Then she told me how she gets her idea for color 
from the Ozarks themselves. There was a handbag 
there of rich rusts and browns against a background 
of hazy, grayed-blue—an impression of the wooded 
mountains in the fall, with their turning leaves and 
smoky skies. A blouse of twill weave was made of soft 
blue yarn, the color of wild mountain flowers; and a 
basket-weave sports dress was just the shade of fresh, 
spring green. 

My friend’s loom dates from the middle of the last 
century, when her grandmother was one of the few 
women retaining an interest in weaving. The looms of 
some of her neighbors are of the more modern, var 
nished-pine types and of sizes varying from one 
which fills an entire room to those which one person 
can move easily thru a doorway. When their house- 
work is done and their menfolk are at their chores or 
resting, these women sit out on their porches working 
their looms—a pleasant occupation, and one which 
earns them from $10 to $45 each month! Such lovely 
patterns and colors were they [ Continued on page 68 
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A Keep Young 





Above: Equipment so conveniently in- 
stalled conserves the homemaker's energy. 
Note the workroom thru the open door 





Bite. or beauty parlors—upon which do you T 
depend to preserve your youth and appeal? Some who 
know are about to cast their vote for kitchens. They 
recommend installing a few beauty aids which will keep rm 
that schoolgirl attitude for life. 
Turn your kitchen window into a sunny affair with 
gay curtains and pretty plants, a sure cure for furrows 
in the brow. Give a tint to the walls, which reflect light 
from the window and bring a glow to the complexion. 
Conveniently placed equipment with counters tailor- 
made to fit your height insures perfect posture. | 
With an attractive floor covering adding comfort and 
cleanliness, water at your finger tips, a grand, up-to-the- 
minute range, and a refrigerator coolly sealing in food ef 
flavors, both beauty and happiness are assured for you. 





















First, above: A clever in-a-door rack 
which may be turned about to keep 
the utensils out of sight and clean 


Above: The presiding genius of this 
kitchen prefers all frequently used 
gadgets to be within arm's length 


Right: A modernized kitchen boasting 
a sole-saving, felt-base rug, cleaned 
by a damp cloth, preserved by waxing 
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BRINGS IN THE SPOILS 


By Alice M. Child 


bn hunter has returned, tired and footsore, but 

umphant. He got what he went after, and he’s 
ublimely content with himself and the world. Beau- 
tiful specimens, the duck and the pheasant that he’s 
bagged, and it’s up to you, “Mrs. Hunter,” to keep 
them so up to the very last mouthful. One false move 
your part would be as fatal as incorrect aim on 
part. Perhaps not as exhilarating and thrilling 
his—your part in this festive meal—but equally 
atisfying, for it brings out the best in any home- 
maker. Here are a few suggestions from experienced 
hunter-cooks to make your preparations more skill- 
tull and less laborious: 


r 
abl 


Preparation of Duck for Cooking. Pick the ducks dry, 
ince scalding is practically useless. Grasp a few 
eathers close to the skin and pull quickly, starting 
the tail and moving toward the head. If there are 

y pinfeathers, dip the duck, holding it by the 
egs, in paraffin which is just melted and not too hot. 
ool, scrape off the hardened paraffin with a knife, 

you will find that the pinfeathers come off with 

the paraffin. Singe the bird, remove feet and entrails, 
and wash well. Lay a carrot in the duck, cover with 
boiling water in a kettle, and simmer from Io to 12 
minutes, depending upon size and apparent age of 


“Brother, don’t miss!" Son knows what Mom can do to a brace of 
fat, wild ducks, and his mouth's already watering in anticipation 





Dad's proud grin will be even wider when daughter's pheasant are 
laid before him, savory, golden testimonials to her kitchen skill 


the duck. Take the bird out of the kettle, drain, remove 
the carrot, cool, and fill with well-seasoned stuffing. 

If time is limited, the duck may be skinned and before 
roasting covered with a mixture of seasoned butter and 
flour which will help to keep in the juices. 


Roasting Wild Duck. Kephart, the well-known camp 
authority says, “When roasting duck, the oven must be 
hot but not hot enough to burn. The duck must be 
plump and red when done, not blue.’’ Many will agree 
with him, for they like duck roasted quickly in a hot 
oven, whereas others like their duck cooked more slowly 
and well done. Choose either of the following methods 
according to your taste: 

Place stuffed or unstuffed duck in a roasting pan. 
Method I: Place in a very hot oven (500° F.); when 
brown add % cup water, cover, and cook about 1 hour. 
Method II: Place in a moderately hot oven (375° F.) 
in a covered pan and bake about 1% hours (about 45 
minutes per pound), or according to age and size. If not 
brown enough, uncover the last 15 minutes. Baste with 
butter or bacon fat several times. 


Preparation of Pheasant for Cooking. If warm, pheas- 
ants may be picked dry, but ordinarily it is easier to 
scald and pick them, altho if they are to be cut up, they 
may be skinned. 


Braised Pheasant 


Cur pheasant in serving-sized pieces; roll in salted 
flour; brown in hot fat, using plenty of fat; add 4% cup 
water. Cover and bake in a slow oven (300° F.) for 1% 
to 2 hours depending upon the size and age of the bird. 
One-half hour before serving add 3 tablespoons sour 
cream. Make a gravy by browning flour in the fat in 
the pan after the pheasant is removed. 


Pheasant, Roasted 


Pheasant may be stuffed and roasted. Brown pheas- 
ant in a hot oven (450° F.), then [ Continued on page 60 
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we 


He furnishes the motif for Christmas toys and furniture which will 


delight children and afford grownups much pleasure in the making 


< is a fairy story for parents 


only. It begins quite properly: “Once 
upon a time there was a little room.” 
It was a very sad little room be- 
cause, you see, it was supposed to be 
a nursery. The mother of the house 
had said so the very first moment 
she had set eyes upon it. ““This room,” 
said she, “‘shall be the nursery.” 
Then she went away, and all the oth- 
er empty rooms in the old farmhouse 
set up a great to-do. Each one de- 
clared it would make a better nurs- 
ery. One had a fireplace, another had 
an alcove. The little room was very 
sorry, for, you see, it was just a plain 
little room and the best that could be 
said for it was that it was on the 
square. It had a couple of good win- 
dows, to be sure, and the floors and 
walls were solid and tight, and it had 
a nice closet; but what were these 
compared to a fireplace or an alcove? 
The little room was sure it would be 
a complete failure as a nursery. It 
reckoned without Little Bear! 

Now Little Bear was the children’s 
best friend. They loved his fat, round 
cheeks, his twinkling eyes, his cud- 
dly, clumsy, little body. Anything 
Little Bear did was just right. So 
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Mother said, “Little Bear, you shall 
help me make this nursery the mer- 
riest, prettiest room in the house.” 

And then came a fine, grand morn- 
ing. Sunshine was coming thru the 
windows. The door of the room 
opened, and in came Mother and 
Little Bear. ‘‘Now, room,’’ said 
Mother, ‘‘you are to become a nurs- 
ery.” Then things began to happen. 
First of all, there was a gay wall 
frieze of Little Bear, applied with 
the stencil design and gay colors. 
When it was finished, there was 
Little Bear, parading all about the 
room, at just the right height for the 
children to see him best. 

But this was only the beginning. 
Up went the curtains, plain, un- 
bleached muslin ones, but oh, so gay, 
for Little Bear had been brightly 
crayoned in the corners. 

Next came the rug. Little Bear was 
having a gorgeous time! It was a soft, 
hooked rug, with its design trans- 
ferred onto just plain burlap. It had 
worked up fast into a thick, comfy 
rug, and whoshould smile up from the 
center but that roguish Little Bear 
himself! 


FIOW the children will love this 
rug,” said Mother, as she spread it 
down. “‘It is so comfy to lie upon and 
will stand oceans of romping.’ 

And now came the furniture. Un- 
der the window went the toy box, a 








fine, stout one that Dad had made 
himself and decorated with pictures 
of Little Bear. And then in no time at 
all there was a bed, and, bless your 
hearts, mothers, if it didn’t have Lit- 
tle Bear at head and foot! His like- 
ness had been transferred to the wood 
with a hot iron and there he was, eat- 
ing from his own yellow bowl on the 
headboard, while on the footboard 
he pursued a fat, green balloon. Be- 
side the bed stood little bedside 
table, with Little Bear proudly hold- 
ing it up as firmly as could be, for he 
was very sturdy. 


Ti 1E bed was spread with a perfect- 
ly grand crib quilt, made of alternat- 
ing blocks of Little Bear and his 
bowl. The quilt could have been done 
in outline embroidery or crayon, but 
Mother had chosen to appliqué it. 
On a red peg near the small luncheon 
table hung two small bibs, with fun 
ny, fuzzy Little Bear winking wisel) 
up from them, and last but not least 
came the rocking chair. Father had 
again used those good transfers. He 
had transferred them to wood and 
cut them out. He could have used a 
jig Saw,a band Saw, Ora hook Saw, 
but Little Bear thought that the key- 
hole saw Father already had was go 

enough. So Father cut out Little 
Bear, nailed and glued him together 
and then, after the finish, on went 
Little Bear, | Continued on page 7! 
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N; VER was there a season in which Fashion dia 
trickier things with fabrics and colors! And all be- 
cause she’s suddenly become bored with the fussi- 
ness and detail which threatened to influence us 
earlier in the fall. Now the country’s leading buyers 
| stylists promise us that her moods are concen- 
ted upon achieving the unexpected in texture 
id tone. We homemakers rejoice at that because 
mple lines are so much easier to put together, and 
we really enjoy experimenting with colors. 
Whether we buy or make our frocks, we’re going 
meet some very interesting experiments in fab- 
rics. Silk and rayon (which, because they are used 
tor the same purposes, have become interchangeable 
the minds of most of us) are now made up in 
weaves hitherto only used for wool. Silk jersey, 
ong them, is truly a masterpiece for smart after- 
n and evening wear, because it drapes exquisite- 
ind molds the figure flatteringly. Alpaca, former- 
a woolen weave, now comes in heavy rayon and 
silk and is beautifully suitable for both the tailored 
Street frock and the formal dinner gown. Silk and 
Ns imitate wool and worsteds even in appear- 
nce—a lucky break for those of us whose skins are 
sensitive to wear real wool. 
Speaking of wool, it’s still tops along Fashion 
Row. We find rough woolens for sports and infor- 
wear, smooth checks and plaids for street and 
ckabout, fine wool for afternoon and evening. 
Broadcloth, tweeds, twill, tricot, duvetyn, rabbit 


tr 
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hair, and jersey appear 
alone and in combination 
with each other. They’re 
often filled with rayon, 
cotton, or silk. 

Earlier in the season, 
we discussed the arrival 
of shorter, fuller skirts, 
snug bodices, and the 
popularity of the tunic. 
These lines seem definite- 
ly here to stay. And since 
they are, we must select 
them carefully. The snug 
hipline protects us from 
looking bulky, but even 
then we must watch back 
flareslest they exaggerate 
the lower hip silhouette 

| Continued on page 70 








Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, at 15 cents each 
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sunlight. 
SIMPLICITY ITSELF 





Modern Aladdin Light 
saves eyestrain and money 


It has been proven, time and time again, that the wonderful white light of an 
Aladdin Mantle Lamp helps children to make better progress with their studies... 
enables fathers to read more comfortably, without headaches ... helps mothers to 
avoid the wrinkles of eye strain. It is not excelled even by electricity for whiteness 
and steadiness. Its light is soft and comfortable. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN OIL SAVING 
BURNS 94% AIR AND ONLY 6% OIL 


Burns 50 hours to the gallon! Just think of it! You get modern white light 
—plus actual economy over inefficient, 
sene lamps. So why continue to waste money and eye sight. 

See Aladdin Mantle Lamps at your dealer’s. Doit this very week. The 
beautiful new styles are available in a variety of attractive models, with 
colorful shades to match, and represent wonderful values. 

Be sure you get Aladdin, with all these advantages: Lights instantly. 
Burns common kerosene (coal oil). Gives white light approaching 
SAFE. No odor, noise, or smoke. 


If you don’t know your Aladdin dealer, write us for his name and 
descriptive literature. Remember to ask for and accept only 










eye-straining, yellow-light kero- 


No pressure to maintain, 





Aladdin, f 


THE MANTLE LAMP COMPANY | 


223 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Dakota, Oregon, 
land still at rock bottom prices. Lite 


J. W. HAW, 


rature 


11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. 


NEW FARM OPPORTUNITIES! t's, 120ne 


N ort i 
Minnesota. Farm Income is up. Good 
Specify State. “Record of 


Paul, 


INVENTORS 


Write for new free Beek ° "Patent Guide fe r the Invent 

Invention m r r 
Clarence A. O'Brien ona Hyman Sorento, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 64-X Adams Bidg., Washington, do. c. 
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Hams and Bacon 
this improved, safer way 


OW the famous Morton Smoke Salt Method of curing meat 
has been improved. You can have hams and shoulders that 
are perfectly cured, delicately pink and delicious in flavor. 






Start the Cure Next to the Bone 


Ay : With this improved Smoke-Salt, Tender-Quick Method hams and 
fa) j shoulders are cured from around the bone outward at the same time 
they are curing from the outside toward the bone. The result is a 
milder, finer flavored cure, yet a more positive and safer cure. 

All of the meat around the bone is just as sweet, firm and delicious 
as the outer meat. No part of the ham isover-cured or under-cured 
—it is mild, tender and delicious all the way through. And here’s 
something of extra importance—the fat meat in heavy bacon 
~ can now be more tasty and appetizing than you ever thought 
~ possible. This year get a safer cure and finer flavored meat. Ask 
your dealer about Morton’s Smoke-Salt, Tender-Quick Method. 


Woes) mr WL Tells All About Morton’s Com- 
= —ae FREE BOOK plete Meat-Curing Service 


Before you butcher or cure meat, send for this new edition of 
“Meat Curing Made Easy’ ’—64 pages of illustrated butchering 
and curing information—over 150 pictures showing every im- 
portant step. Tells how to butcher, how to cure hams and 
bacon—how to make delicious sausage—how to keep the back- 


bone, spare ribs, loin, etc.—how to cure beef, veal, 


mutton, 


lamb, wild game and poultry. Write for this new, valuable, free 
book today. Just send your name and address on a postcard 
and the book will be mailed you free and postpaid. 


MORTONS 














November, 


Morton's Smoke - Salt, Tender - Quick, Sausage Sea- 
soning, Meat Pump, and Thermometer are sold by 
good dealers everywhere—ask your dealer for them— 
insist on the best cure if you want the best meat. 


MORTON SALT CO., Morton Bidz., Chicago, lil. 
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Mister Benny Blue 








[ Continued from page 22 | 


carefully hidden from the convention. 
Mr. Red Fox was there, too. He was 
talking quietly. ‘‘ Now you fellows lister 
to me,” he was saying. “Don’t you leav 
this fight until after the voting. There 
just one fellow can be the winning cand 
date. I’ve got him hand-pi cked. But yo 
fellows have got to he lp me. 
“How?” asked of the 
“And what’s in it for us?”’ 
“You shall each have a nice fat chunk 
of Government for yourself,” said Mr. 
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one corncrib 

































































Red Fox pleasantly. “But you must di 
as I say. 

“Of course,” said the corncrib rats. 

“It’s like this,”’ said Nir. Red Fox. ““B 
the time everyone is thru throwing mu ( 
all of the candidates will be so dirt 
they will all look alike. No one will 
able to pick out the one he wants.” 

“So what?” said the corncrib 
with the sandy moustache. 

‘That’s where you come in,”’ said Mr | 
Red Fox. “‘I decided a long time ago th ti 
Puff N. Grunt will be the best bet.”’ t 

““Good heavens!’ per Benny t c: 
Mushy. “This is terrible! Why Puffs ¢] 
the laziest, good for-nothingest — = 

“Hush! if ages 1 Mushy tr 
“Tt will be your job,’ ” Mr. Red Ft 
was sa} ing, “ to put P ty at the t 

‘But he is already dirtier than all tl 
rest,” said one ot che corncrib rats 
pleasant voice. tu 

‘Ah, and I shall fix that. Come w ¥ 
me.” \ 

W 
Br NNY and Mushy gasped. The b 
ing around the edge of the bologr 
stand began to tremble. The corncrib 
rats and Mr. Red Fox were about 1 , 
come out. 

“Quick! Hide in the weeds,” cri 
Benny. And he and Mushy rolled 
the tall grass just in time. The three \ 


+ 


corncrib rats and the red fox came out. 





They looked all about. They saw no or 
they smiled and walked away. 
“Now, ain’t that the pleasantest \V 
thing!”” said Mushy. “What are them 
fellers up to?”’ ‘ Ti 
“*Never vou mind,”’ si r 1 Benny, bob ( 
bing his head and scrul »bing his ears 
with one little paw. “We aren’t going 


with our vacation until this 1s settl 

Those corncrib rats aren’t going to g 

into the convention if I can help it.” 
‘“Nor me, either,” s aid Mushy. 


Together, they went back to the m 


dle of the convention. My, but it was 
terrible! The air was filled with mud r 
Everybody was dirty, and it was just as 
the red fox had said; they were all s 


black that you couldn’t tell one from the 
other. Puffy had turned 
and only his little brig 
But Benny could point him out just the 
same. It was almost night now. The su 
had gone to bed early. No doubt he was 
frightened at all the noise and shouting 
that he heard. Everybody was 
out that they fell right down where t 
were. Tomorrow would be pl snty ¢ f 
time to pick the winner. 

Mushy was yawning, 
gave him a good poke. “ 


1] 
as black as coa 


ht eves showe 


so ti! 


and Benny B 
Don’t you g 


sleep, Mushy,” he said. “I’ve got 
notion that this is the time to keep 
eves open.” 

They walked all over, looki i for tne 
corncrib rats and Mr. Red Fox. The! 

























kept right on looking until the sun was 
getting up in the east. They couldn’t 
find hide nor fur of any of them, and 
what was worse, when the dark was 





gone and the sun came up, the battle | 
started again. The bands began playing, | 


and the weasels were becoming dirtier 

and so were the geese and the skunks. It 
was all very funny. Everybody had dirty 
faces, and Benny and Mushy would have 
had much fun if it hadn’t been that they 
were so worried over what the corncrib 





| 


rats and sly Mr. Red Fox were up to. It | 
wouldn’t take very long to find out, for | 


here came Mr. Red Fox, all dressed up | 


ke an animal trainer. 

“The time has come,”’ announced Mr. 
Red Fox, “for you to choose your candi- 
date. It grieves me very much, indeed, it 


breaks my heart, to see what has hap- | 
pened.” He drew out his white handker- | 
chief. Large tears rolled down his cheeks. | 


“Look at these candidates,” he said. 
“Can you tell one from the other? No, 
you cannot! They are black from all the 
mud they have thrown at each other.” 

Mr. Red Fox went on with his speech. 
He said that it made him feel very badly 
to see that the candidates had all acted 
the way they had. But there was one 


candidate who, compared to the rest of 


these, was as white as the snow. 

“T am going to help you out of this 
trouble,” he said. ““Of course, you must 

| make up your own minds, but I be- 
lieve that when you see this candidate, 
vou will know what to do. Alas, it is all 
that I can do to help you. I can go no 
further. I am too worn out: I am sick. 
Let your conscience be your guide.”’ And 
Mr. Red Fox fell down flat on his back, 
with all four feet sticking up in the air. 

“Let us see his candidate,” cried all 
the animals together. And then, what do 
you suppose Benny and Mushy saw? A 
white figure popped up thru the trap door 
on the very dirtiest of all of the plat- 
forms. He was so white that he dazzled 
their eyes, and for a minute Benny and 
Mushy couldn’t tell who he was. 


| CONTINUED NEXT MONTH ] 


Wood-Crayon Work 


To \PPLY a color in different areas, 
use up-and-down strokes of the crayon 
pencils, and stroke with the grain of the 
wood, not across it. Rub until a thoro 
and even coating of wax is rubbed on. 

The crayons come in twenty-eight dif- 
ferent colors and shades. With the stand- 





ard colors, like red, blue, purple, green, | 


brown, and so on, special colors, such as 


red-violet, magenta, terra cotta, and rose- 
biege can be produced. One pastel shade 
rubbed lightly over another produces a 
still further tint. Experimenting with 
combinations of colors shows that it is 
possible to create original effects that are 
, and satisfying to the eye. Coat 
the entire surfaces of the wood with 
r shellac or varnish put on with a 

¢ ’s-hair brush. 
\ smartly artistic effect is achieved by 
‘-Staining the backgrounds around 


lesigns. Just wax the area in the de- | 


plain color, then rub it witha small, 
id of muslin dipped lightly in ba- 
oil, This removes the excess wax 

sets the color in the grain of the 
Lastly, rub the surface rapidly 

iclean, soft cloth. The result will be 
itiful, stain-like finish with a soft, 
is gloow.—Vera Edwards, Ind. 
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A MOMENTOUS DAY 
FOR AMERICA 


THE day of a national election is always a great 
day in the United States. This year, 1936, it is 


perhaps even more important than it has been in 


the past. Big issues will be decided by the election 


of November 3, 1936. 


It has been said that no election since 1860 has 


had so great a bearing on the future course of this 


country, as will the election of 1936. 


In the national election of 1932, 43°; of those who 


had the right to vote did not take the trouble to 


go to the polls. 


The responsibility for the result of the election this 


year rests right on the shoulders of every individ- 


ual man and woman who has the right to vote—and 


if YOU are entitled to vote, be sure that you let 


nothing keep you from voting November 3, 1936. 


VOTE! 


SuccessFrut Farmine, November, 7936 
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e HEATROLA SAVES 25 TO 40 
PER CENT OF YOUR COAL BILL 


YES! Practically 2500 
pounds per ton of coal! 
With the ordinary cabinet 
heater, as you know, much 
of the heat escapes up the 
flue. . . but in the genuine 
Estate Heatrola, the Intensi- 
Fire Air Duct turns waste into warmth. 
What’s more— Heatrola not only pays 
for itself with savings in 
fuel, but also pays big 
dividends in whole-house 
comfort and whole-family 
health. 




















SAVE OIL! Special oil-burn- 
ing Heatrola cuts oil bills, too. 
FOR LONG LIFE! Sensational Estalloy Fire 
Pot. New nickel-chromium alloy more than 


doubles the life of this vital part. 





YOU CAN’T PAY FOR AN 


ESTATE 


HEATROLA 


oe IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Made by THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
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Preparing Wild Game 
[ Continued from page 55 | 


cover and bake in a slow oven (325° to 

50° F.). Since pheasant meat is dry, it 
ould be basted several times using 3 
tablespoons butter to a cup of water. 
After cooking 30 minutes, pour 3 table- 
spoons sour cream over each pheasant. 


Smothered Game (Duck or Other Fowl) 
3 pounds meat 4 
15 cup water 
15 cup vinegar 


pepper corns 

1 green pepper 

1 to 2 cups celery 
1 onion (sliced) 3 tablespoons flour 
1 bay leaf | cup sour cream 
4 cloves Salt 


Cut fowl into serving pieces, put in a 
jar, and add mixture of water, vinegar, 
onion, spices, and salt (1 teaspoon to 
each pound of meat). Marinate 2 to 3 
days. Drain. Brown meat in hot fat. Add 
strained liquid in which meat was 
pickled. Cover and let simmer until al- 
most tender. About fifteen minutes be- 
fore meat is tender, add green pepper 
and celery finely diced. Add water to 
make about one cup of stock. 

Blend flour and sour cream and add 
to stock; cover and cook for about 8 
minutes. 

Serve with wild rice or common rice. 


Stuffing for Wild Game. Some say that 
stuffing any wild fowl detracts from the 
game flavor, so if you are fond of natural 
flavor, just salt the fowl both inside and 
out. Others say that the flavor of the 
stuffing from wild game does not please 
them; in that case, don’t stuff it. But for 
the many who do like their birds stuffed, 
here are suggestions: you may use wild 
rice, browned in butter and well-sea- 
soned; bread-crumb dressing; apple 
bread-crumb dressing; or quartered ap- 
ples alone. 


Bread-crumb Stuffing 


Use at least day-old bread or older. 
For each cup of bread crumbs add: 


3 teaspoons salt 14 teaspoon celery 
14 teaspoon onion juice salt 
V4 teaspoon pepper 14 cup water 


seasonings, and melted 
butter lightly w with a fork. Add water 
slowly and mix well. Pack in fowl very 
lightly, and do not have it too full be 
cause stuffing expands when cooked. 
Stick toothpicks across the opening and 
place a string back and forth across the 
toothpicks. For variety in stuffing add 
one cup chopped apples or one cup 
chopped celery. 


Mix crumbs, 


What to Serve With Wild Fowl. Someone 
who often serves game remarked the 
other day, “I just can’t serve wild fowl 
without wild rice,’ and it does seem to 
be the right accompaniment. But if you 
can’t find wild rice on the market, try 
browned rice or just ordinary rice and 
cook either one so th: it the kernels are 
distinct and separate. 


For a relish, currant jelly is ideal, al- 
tho other tart jellies may be used. Raw 
cranberry relish, candied cranberries, 


coddled apples, or apple rings are de- 
licious. 

For a salad, use baked apple salad, 
cranberry, or apple, celery, and pine- 


apple salad. 





I'VE GOT TO BE GOOD! «:. 


younger brother of the famous Estate 
Heatrola, I’ve got to live up to a 
REPUTATION. And | do! ‘‘Double’’ con- 
struction — cast-iron inside, porcelain- 
enameled steel outside. Estalloy fire-box 
linings last twice as long as the best 
cast-iron linings. See me at your dealer's. 


THE ESTATE STOVE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 

















NEW IDEA /N MAKING... 


COMFORTERS 


Is ws) To Coast Hit 




















T’S feather-light—yet by scientific 
test actually much warmer than 
a@$10.00 ali-wool blanket, at a small 
fraction of the cost. Anybody 
can make one in an hour or 
so with a pair of inexpen- 
sive cotton blankets (you 
cap try it with old ones 
and arollof Fluft 
MOUNTAIN MIST 
~ Comforter Filling. No 
other kind gives you the same super- 
warmth with extreme lightness. Get 
materials for making at any dry 
goods or department store. Write 
for FREE INSTRUCTIONS to 
THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 


Dept. R-301, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 








TURNS NIGHT 
AIR INTO BRIGHT 
HOME LIGHT 


Et 2c25 A wonderful scientific light de- 
velopment! Revolutionizes home 
lighting ! Gives you 20 times light of 
old wick lamp at fraction of cost. Ac- 
tually 300 candlepower of brilliant, 
soft, white light—yet burns 96% FREE AIR, only 
4% cheap kerosene (coal oil)! 
LIGHTS WHOLE HOUSE FOR FEW PENNIES! 
Your home all brightly lighted for hours for onlya few cents! 
Nochimneys tosmoke, clean or break. Nowickstobuy ortrim! 
30-DAY TRIAL In Your Home! ’ 
Cetdencriptive folder have Four choke entg AGENTS! 
on 30-day no-risk trial. Enjoy this wonder- § Fast, steady money- 
ful, new light right in your home for afimaker. Be first to 
Sen have it in your terri- 
tory. Write today. 





whole month. at once for detaiis! 
AKRON LAMP & MFG. COMPANY 
281 Lamp Bidg. AKRON, OHIO 
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Nationally known, A-1 Corporation 
has openings for reliable men to inspect and 
service an estimated number of more than 
five million Underwriters’ approved safety 
devices now in use. Service work brings 
handsome earnings. In addition you are 
trained for profitable District wt alership for new, “~ 
safety device. No stock investm Writ detail 
yourself C. Hahn, G. S. M., Dept. 72 11, Factory, Post 
Office Box iy or Dayton, Ohio. 


genre 
pers 


] j b oO —Auto Mechanl- 
Real Jobs Open -oi.60 & 
gines, Avis ation Earn $35.00-$75.00 week! 5 
weeks’ training qualifies you. Write for Big Book 
and Special Low Tuition Now. McSweeny Sch 








Dept. 61-35, Kansas City, Mo., or Detroit, Mich. 
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The vegetables may be Harvard beets, 
candied sweet potatoes, wild rice with = ri CS 
mushroom sauce, Spanish wild rice, 


squash, or squash and apple en casserole. 


How to Cook Wild Rice 


ee, es of Famous 


4 cups boiling water 


Wash rice thoroly in cold water. Cov 

er with the boiling water and let stand 

20 minutes. Drain. Repeat the process 4 © |} fin m e 

times, using fresh, boiling water each | 

time and adding the salt the last time. | 

Drain and season, if necessary. Dry well 
and serve hot. 

Che cooked wild rice may be placed 
in a casserole and mushroom sauce 
pe ured over it, or the wild rice may be 
heaped in the center of a large plate or 
platter and the braised pheasant ar- 
ranged around it. 










1. Take 2 BAYER ASPIRIN tablets and drink o 
full glass of water. Repeat treatment in 2 hours. 





Mushroom Sauce for Wild Rice 


15 pound fresh 2 tablespoons “our 


mushrooms 1 cup milk 
3tablespoons butter —! 





2 teaspoon salt 


Wash and slice mushrooms. Cook in | 
butter about 4 minutes. Add flour and | 
brown slightly, Add milk. Stir until | 
thickened. Season and serve hot. 

Canned mushrooms may be _ used. 
Leave small ones whole. 





Spanish Wild Rice 



































| cup wild rice, finely chopped 2. if throat is sore, crush 
r soaked 14 green pepper, and stir 3 BAYER ASPIRIN 
| cup tomato puree chopped tablets in ! 3 glass of water. 
/ | small onion, 6 strips bacon, diced | Gargle twice. This eases 
throat rawness and sore~- 
¢ Drain soaked rice, cover with boiling | ness almost instantly. 
- salted water, let stand 20 minutes. Drain 
z crisped bacon, add onion and green | 
- pepper, and cook until tender. 
“ Mix with rice *4 cup tomato puree 
t and place in greased casserole. 
: 


Cover with remaining puree and bake 


. . : we oven for about 30 minutes Genuine Bayer A spirin— the Thing 


§$ I. Serves 6. 


“ Squash and Apples en Casserole to Take for Fast Relief 


0 \rrange in a baking dish, alternating 
3 ers of raw squash (cut into thin et) Instead of buying accompany colds. Relief comes 
and raw, tart ap I z slic Se S -ason eacn aan 7 > E 
Oa en See ee ee ee costly medicines fora __ rapidly. 
layer with a little brown sugar, salt, and 7 
butter. Cover the top with buttered cold, try the way near- 


Get the genuine BAYER ASPI- 








T bread crumbs and bake in a hot oven | ly any doctor you ask . : ca ei aay 
HT 75° F.) for about an hour. will approve as the RIN by asking for it by its full 
! wih ae . Name: not by the name “aspirin” 
“ Raw Cranberry Relish modern way—BAYER ASPIRIN. iid 
of . ;, It is perhaps the most famous and 
\C 2 Orange, peeled 1 cup sugar : 
»pound cranberries 4 teaspoon salt most widely used of all cold reme- 

Put orange and cranberries thru food dies today — yet costs only 15¢ for 15¢ FOR A DOZEN 


r. Mix [ Continued on page 65 | a dozen tablets or two full dozen 


for a quarter anywhere in the 2 FULL DOZEN FOR 25¢ 


United States. 

The way you use it is this: Two Virtually 1c a Tablet 
- BAYER tablets when you fee! a 
cold coming on. Take with a full 











glass of water. Then repeat, if 
necessary, according to directions 
in each package. 

g Fd rm: . > 
. - 4 rhis will act to fight fever, and 


the aches and pains which usually 





8 “That tree is part of our 
‘Back to Nature Movement’!" 
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SUCCESSFUL 


By Ruth Jacobs 


A Dinner for November Entertaining 


* 


Pineapple-Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Hot Cheese Wafers 
Roast Capon, Stuffing Patties 
Buttered Green Beans 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Celery Watermelon Pickles 
Nut Cookies 
Coffee and Milk 


Cranberry Ice 


Giblet Gravy 


Apple Relish 
Olives 


rt JOLLY good season is this, and 


good, too, for right hearty eating and 
earnest cooking. No teasing of appetites 


or summer reluctancy about 
November days that is snugly 
fragrant with brown crusted apple pie 
or is it chicken roasting with onion-and 
sage stuffing? 


The energizing spirit must be likewis 


felt by you Successful Farming home 
makers. Recipes were never more appeal 


heating 
- In fact. i i r kitchen thes 
ovens. in fact, it 1s a cozier Kitchen these 
warm and 


ing or letters so comradely. May I, at 


this glorious Thanksgiving season, sa) 


> 





A festive table to tease the appetites of November guests 





FIDELIS 


HAKRER 





1 \Q 





“Thank you—for sharing good food a: 
happy friendships.” 
Ty pical of November comes: 


Roast Capon With Stuffing Patties 


Select a choice capon or chicken 
able for roasting, and clean thor 
Chill at least 12 hours before cooking 
Sprinkle inside with salt and pepper a 
fill with stuffing, close openings by sew 
ing or pinning with toothpicks, and r 
the fowl with unsalted fat. Place on 
rack in a roaster, breast side down, a 
roast in a moderate oven ( 350-375° | 
until delicately browned. Turn the fow 
breast side up and continue roasting u! ‘ 
til very tender. Allow 25 to 30 minutes 1, 
per pound. You may cover the roast 
if a tender skin is desired. Serve gat 
nished with stuffing patties and _ bake 
pears. 


Stuffing Patties: 


2 table spoons 
choppe d cel 
tops 

l tablespoon pout 


1¢ cup chopped onion 

'5 cup butter 

14 quarts coarse, dr} 
bread crumbs 

2 cups mashed 
potatoes 1 


Pepper to tast 


seasoning OF Sas 
Ir 


teaspoon sal 





2 eggs beaten 


Cook the onion in the butter until so! 
and yellow. Combine onion and butt 
with rest of ingredients and mix th 
Part crumbled corn bread crumbs makes 


Colo 


Miny: 









a splendid addition. Stuff the fowl with 
the mixture and roast as described. Mold 
the remaining stuffing into balls the size 
of medium-sized apples and, 45 minutes 
before serving, brown in 4 cup fat from 
the roasted fowl, turning often. Arrange 
the balls in a pan and bake about 2¢ 
minutes. Meanwhile cook the giblets 
tender, chop, and add to the gravy made 
of drippings in the roasting pan. Alter- 
nate patties and baked pears around the 
fowl, and serve. 


Do you need a good, quick soup? Com- 
bine equal parts of meat or fowl broth and 
tomato juice. Season and thicken ever so 


little; and when ready to serve, stir in a 


mall portion of creaam.—R. J. 


Peanut Cookies 


] cup shortening 2 cups flour 

2 cups brown sugar 14 teaspoon salt 

2 eggs 1 teaspoon baking 
1 teaspoon vanilla powder 


extract 

| cup corn flakes, 
crushed 

2 cups oatmeal 


14 teaspoon soda 
1 cup peanuts, 
coarsely chopped 


Cream shortening, sugar, and eggs 
intil light. Add vanilla, corn flakes, oat- 
meal, then the flour sifted with salt, 
baking powder, and soda. Stir in the pea- 
nuts last. Mold with palms of the hands 
into small balls, place on a greased bak- 
ing sheet, and press each with tines of a 
fork. Bake in a moderate oven (350- 
75°F.) 12 to 15 minutes. Makes 4 dozen 


nail cookies.—Miss E. M. L., Minn. 


“*y 


Everyone is fascinated with cookies 
pressed into clever shapes. And I know a 


family who vie for turns at this pleasurable 


task. There is a new press which is extra 
vy to operate, and the perfect cookie can 

be turned out repeatedly. It holds a full 
ipe, and a gauge makes thin or thick 
es. Twelve plates are included to make a 
ariety of designs. The press comes in alu- 
minum with new, electro-hardened finish 
hich will not smudge the batter. —R. J. 


Cranberry Ice 


t 
\ 


\Ve never have room for a heavy des 
sert at Thanksgiving or Christmas, and 
that’s why we like this frozen delicacy. 


nts raw cran- 114 pints sugar 
rries Juice of l 14 lemons 
nts water 1 cup heavy cream 


Combine cranberries and water and 
until soft. Strain, add sugar, and 
to boiling again. Cool, add lemon 
, and freeze in an ice-cream freezer 

soft mush. Add the heavy cream and 
continue freezing until firm. Remove the 
lle, repack in ice and salt, and let 
stand 3 hours. Serves 14 or 15.—Mrs. 
W. T. B., Ind. [| Continued on page 64 













Colorful autumn fruits and gleaming alu- 
minum for your Thanksgiving centerpiece 
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actory Prices 





SAVE ai FE 


“Um-m-m 
What a 
swell cook 









| moar- 
‘ 
riedl 






Oven that “‘Floats in Flame” 
Prize Winners at Expositions 
| and Fairs the country over 
praise Kalamazoo Quality, 
and “‘the oven that floats in 
flame.” Read about this 


amazing oven in NEW 
catalog. 


Com- 
bination Gas 
and Coal Ranges 








' 












ea, Coal and 
i a Wood Ranges 


, 
i ed ci 
f Y rculating Heaters 
f ? 
; 
j 











20-in. door 





Dear Sirs: 








Circulating Heaters 


A Ure Viatew Lele) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Pome D)ba2e mcep Co)! & 


| “Mother always soid | 
| would be a good scat snan ae Es ; 
cook if | got a Kala ; 
mazoo. She had one 
for over 30 years.” 


Mail Coupon Today 
for NEW, FREE CATALOG 


rc 
+. SS 
ia a aang he | 
bas eo ean 
% 
5 
e 
a 
ag we ole 
| 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
21 Rochester Ave., 
Please send me your FREE CATA- 


Coal and Wood Ranges () Coal and ~— 
Wood Heaters () Combination Coal. 


Wood & Gas Ranges 
Oil Ranges © 








SucceEssFuL Fa 

















Coal and 
Wood Ranges 





Because You Will Make Big Savings 
at FACTORY PRICES 


Write your name in the coupon below for 
the bigger, more colorful Kalamazoo 
FREE Catalog—just out. Nearly 200 
Styles and Sizes of Quality Heaters, 
Ranges, Furnaces. 
New Colors, New Features 

Get FACTORY PRICES for New Coal 
and Wood Heaters, Oil Ranges, New 
Porcelain Enamel Coal and Wood Ranges, 
New Combination Gas, Coal and Wood 
Ranges, New Gas Stoves, Furnaces. New 
color combinations, new features such as 
Copper Reservoirs, Non-Scorch Lids, 
Enameled Ovens. Read about the “Oven 
That Floats in Flame.” 

Terms: 18c a Day—Year to Pay 
More Bargains than in 20 big stores— 
Cash or easy terms—As little as 18c a day 
for stoves—A whole year to pay. 

30 Days Trial— 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
30 Days Trial in your home to prove 
Kalamazoo Quality —24-hour shipments 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


Over 1,000,000 Satisfied Users 


Kalamazoo has been in business more than 


— 4% of a century. Over 1,000,000 satisfied 


Kalamazoo customers. Don’t select a new 


stove anywhere until you see the Kalamazoo charts that 
tell you how to judge stove quality. FREE with Catalog. 

] Mail coupon now. See what yousaveat FACTORY PRICES. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers 


21 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mi 


Warchouses: Utica, N. Y.; Youngstown, 
Ohio; Reading, Pa.; 


chigan 











Springfield, Mass. 










Kalamazoo, Mich. 


] Furnaces 
Gas Ranges [) 
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Send 5 0c 


for 75¢ Value 
To Introduce Delphinium Blue 


two-lipped 2%4-pint Sauce Pan. Test in 

your own kitchen acid-resisting, stain- 

fighting quality of new NESCO Enam- 

eled Ware. Pours right or left. Quick- 

heating flare bottom. Send 50c and 

secure also handsome color-illustrated 
literature. 








Now you can have it—a com- 
plete Delphinium Blue Kitchen. 
Start with NESCO’S Stainless 
Enameled Ware and Garden 
Girl Containers, and add acces- 
sories—oven china — oilcloth 
— spatulas — spoons — sieves, 
etc., all matching in smart, 
new Delphinium Blue and 
Snow White. 


NEesco 


NESCO Enameled Ware is stain- 
less, acid-resisting. Flare bottoms 
heat quicker and save fuel. In the 
new Delphinium Blue and white 
they are ultra-modern. See your 
dealet’s Delphinium display, or 
write NESCO direct. 


National Enameling and 
Stamping Company 
177 North Twelfth St. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 





GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
reduced rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
R. S. CLAAR, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








HEN your baby suffers from teeth- 

ing pains, just rub a few drops of 
Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion on thesore, 
tender, little gums and the pain will 
be relieved within one minute. 

Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion is the 
prescription of a famous baby spe- 
cialist, contains no narcotics and has 
been used by mothers for almost fifty 
years. It is strongly recommended by 
doctors and nurses instead of the un- 
sanitary teething ring. 


JUST RUB IT ON THE GUMS 


DR.HAND’S 


Teething Lotion 


Buy Dr. Hand’s from your druggist today 





SuccessFut Farminc, November, 
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MELOTTE gives you not al the 
sensational exclusive Suspend- 
ed Self-Balancing Bowlfeature . 
but also 100% Stainless Steel in 

every part that touches milk. Only 
18 dises. Longer wearing. Can’t 
rust. Lower upkeep cost. And 
—the best skimmer of them ail! 


DOWN AFTER 30 
DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Nothin to pay until after 
en [WwW LOW 
TeaMS— 354 $5 down— 0 month—or return separator. 


20° arn ‘eicrION 


And right now you can SAVE $20.00 on our Special Intro- 
ductory Price Reduction and en joy + low terms. Act pow! 

on postal for Free Stainless ' 
Write Today ¢ Steel yo Melotte facts, 
catalog, special offers, terms 


THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 
B. Babson, U. S. Manager 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 2518, Chicago, li. 








es 
{ govelt! They look like expensive 
Indian -craft, cost little, 
are easy to make with 
“V.B."’ Dennison Crepe 
Also make bags, belts, 
baskets, trays, clever but- 
ton trees; do the new pix 
ture craft. Instructions 
for 77 novelties are in the 
handsome 24-page book, 
““New Dennison-craft 
Ideas.’’ Send only 10 cents 
(in coin or stamps)... to 
DENNISON, Dept. Y-23 


Framingham, Mass, 


















1 
and airection® 10 
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Polenta, or Tamale Loaf 


This Italian dish is a great favorite 
it’s a meal in one dish and needs only 
relish or salad to accompany it. 











3 cups corn meal sa 

6 cups water 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup grated chees 

Salt and pepper to 
taste 


$ pound ground pork 
9 pound ground veal 
‘No. 2 can of 
tomatoes 
1 small can (% cup) 
tomato paste 








meat until nicel\ 
browned, stirring to separate into sma 
bits. Add tomatoes, tomato paste, 
and pepper to taste, and cook 30 minutes 
Meanwhile, make a smooth mush of th 
corn meal, water, and 1 teaspoonful 
salt. Grease a large baking dish and fi 
it with layers of mush and meat mixtu! 
alternately, having meat for the t 
layer. Sprinkle with the cheese, and bak cra 
in a moderate oven ( F.) 1 hou 
Serve from the dish which it was 
baked. Serves 8 to Io. 


Fry the ground 


— bh 


Salt 


350 


in 


Favorite Relish 11 
find this extra good with fresh . 
pork, roast fowl, or fried oysters. \ 
2 medium-sized dill 
pick] ies 
2 red apples, cored 
but not pared 


2 medium sized 
onions 

® cup sugar 

¢ Cup vinegar 

2 teaspoon salt 


Force the pickles, apples, and or 
thru a food chopper, 


blade. 


mix, chill, and serve. 


using the medit 
Add the rest of the ingredient 


—K. K., Ind. 


Pu mpkin pie be omes a SPec tal deli acy 
when a few nut meat: 
or prunes are added 


: < 
or diced, seeded dat 


lo the filling. i; de 


Baked Eggplant 

1 tablespoon melted 
butter 

2 cups corn flakes 

144 cups milk 

Salt and pepper 
taste 


1 medium-sized egg- 
plant 

2 beaten eggs 

1 cup grated Ameri- 
can cream cheese 


[=x 


Pare and cube the eggplant, cook ten 
der, then drain and mash. Add the rest 
of the ingredients, reserving a few cor 
flakes for the top. Place in a greased 
baking dish, sprinkle with corn flakes, 
and bake in a moderate oven (325° F. 
for 45 minutes. 

We serve this dish as a meat substi- 
tute with tomato jelly salad and hot 
rolls. Serves 6.—Mrs. C. L. B. 


Deep-dish Cider Pie 


The staff of the Tasting-Test Kitcl 
recommends this delicious pie: 


114 cups sweet appl 
cider 

114 cups water 

2 cups seeded raisins 

1 cup finely chopped 


, Cup sugar 
1 tablespoon lemon 
juice 
9 teaspoon grat 
lemon rind 


l 


apples 1 teaspoon cinna 
4 tablespoons corn 34 teaspoon salt 
starch 2 tab »lespoons bi 


ingredients, ble: 
irch, and spice 


Combine the above 
ing the sugar, cornst 
gether. Cook gently for five minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Cool slightly 
place in a pastry-lined, shallow baking 
dish. Cover top with strips of pastt 
lattice fashion or with plain pastry, 
bake in a hot oven (425° F.) until nic 
browned. We prefer the pie served w 
with cheese.—Mrs. H. F., Kans. 


a 











Preparing Wild Game 


salt, sugar, 


2 cups cranberries 


cranberries to gelatin. Stir thoroly, 
salt; add celery when mixture is partly 
set. Pour in molds rinsed with cold water. 


[ Continued from page 617 | 


and ground fruit thoroly. 
Let stand two days before using. 
It will keep several weeks if covered 


with paraffin. This recipe makes about 2 
cups of relish. 


Cranberry Salad 


1 tablespoon gelatin 
dissolved in 
14 cup water 

1¢ teaspoon salt 


] cup water 
34 cup sugar 
1 cup celery 


(chopped fine) 


Cook cranberries in water 15 minutes, 
add sugar; cook 5 minutes longer. Add 


add 


Jellied Apple Salad * 


115 cups sugar 
; cup water 


6 medium, tart apples 
10 cinnamon candies 


Make a sirup with sugar and water. 
To boiling sirup add the cinnamon can- 
dies, and peeled, cored apples. Cover and 
simmer until apples are transparent and 
sirup is jellied. Chill and serve on lettuce 
with mayonnaise or boiled dressing to 
which whipped cream has been added. 
Sprinkle chopped nuts over the top. The 

ples may be colored with vegetable 
coloring. 








Winning 
Homemakers! 


H \TS off to the homemakers who sub- 
tted the recipes for eight prize-winning 
ds. They’re culinary tops, these 
nners—we can vouch for that because 
one of the salads, as well as the 
was carefully tested in our 
wn Tasting-Test Kitchen. Announced 
the August Successful Farming, during 
busiest salad time of all for farm 
n, this contest flooded us with 
thousands of recipes, most of them so 
cious that we envy the families ot 
clever salad-concocters. After many 
of consideration and testing, we 

to the final decision. 
Here are the prize-winners and the 

s of their salads 


ers-up, 


, $15, to Mrs. Roy R. Ribble of Iowa for 


i Cheese-Tomato Salad 


$10, to Mrs. M. M. ¢ 


Celery Salad 


‘ushing of Nebraska 


$5, to Mrs. Dave Bowen of Nebraska for 
Spiced Fruit Salad. 
rizes go to: Miss Darlene Christian of Iowa 
Frozen Fruit Salad; Berniece Dubach of 
ina for Frankfurter-Potato Salad; Evelyn 
en of lowa for Molded Beet Salad; Mrs 


( » H. Trapp of Minnesota for Raw i 
1; Miss Marie Baker of Kansas for Cr: 
y Salad 
e Mention goes to the following women 


D.C Crines of Ohio for Green Bean 
Emma Voecks of Wisconsin for Molded 

p Salad with Cucumber Sauce; Mrs 
Bryan of Kansas for Green Gage Salad; 
hn M. Busby of Indiana for Tropical 

i; Marjorie Robert of Iowa for Chicken, 
and Bacon Salad; M. A sradley of 
ichusetts for ‘“‘Down East’’ Salad; Mrs 
C. Root of New York for Raw Vegetable 
1; Mrs. Kenneth L. Parr of Wisconsin for 
led-Egg-in-Tomato-Aspie Salad; Mrs 
rdon Elliott of lowa for Vegetable-Gelatin 
d; Mrs. Ethel Thornton of New York 


\ll-in-One Salad 





| How can you keep a hungry family 
satishied on meals that must meet a os. 


| budget? Above are two sure ways. ae 
. 4, 


| 
| 
| 


‘that you can make inexpensively 
| with Canned Salmon... 
;}mer main courses... 
| ders... 
and sandwiches. 





around 
complete. Canned Salmon is a lead- 
ing protein 


often. 
1440 Exchange Bldg., Seattle, Wash. | 4A, 



















Mrs.W.T. Poole’s recipe: 


Mix 2 cups (1 pound) 
Canned Salmon with 1 
cup fine cracker or bread 
crumbs. Add 2 eggs 
slightly beaten, 1 tsp. salt, 
1 tsp. celery salt, and 
tsps. minced onion. Pour 
in 114 cups hot milk. 
Mash 3 cups potatoes and 
cover bottom of baking 
dish with 114 cups. Pour 
salmon mix over potatoes. 
Whip Cee 114 cups 
potatoes with 14 cup milk, 
season and form in border 
around dish with pastry 

tube or fork. Bake in 
moderate oven (350° F.) 
50 min. Serves 6. 





ON FRIDAY /5 


os D. Colvin's recipe: 


Break cups (1 pound) Canned Salmon 
into large pieces. Roll in mayonnaise and 
then in fresh bread or cracker crumbs. 


Place on a buttered baking sheet and bake 
in a hot oven (450° F.) for 10 or 12 min. 
with garnish of quartered tomatoes 
or lightly browned pineapple sections and 


parsley. Serves 6. 


oo 
| Note the Nutritional Benefits 


a Can of Salmon Holds 


LIKE MEAT Canned Salmon 


ps , , 
eat foundation food 


——  i*—F 


f needed 
tor child growth, adult health. It 
There are many more such treats is one of our finest protein foods 


LIKE MILK Canned Salmon help 


butld sound teeth. At is rich in 


“Sea Din- 
. hearty chow- 


; calcium, the mineral both adults 
relishes, 


appetizing salads, and children need 


LIKE SUNSHINE Canned Sa 

] fr. a. (amin D- is one oft 
salmon are nutritionally 

; t natural food sources. And 

vitamins A and G 


And remember, meals planned | C 


prorective 


food: a splendid “ pre }- 


Sates bic LIKE FRESH SEA FOODS Canned 


| ‘ 
| a Salmon vives 
4 


entive, iodine. Also oe 
phosphorus 


| 
| 


tive’ and energy food. 
Canned Salmon Industry, 


YOu the k ire pre 


~. bone 
<—, 
ae strengthener, 


Our greatest food from the sea— | 


Canned Salmon 


, November, 193 
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CHILLS | 





TWO THIN LAYERS - ~ 
4 


am — 
COTTON INNER LAYER b WOOL IN OVTER LAYER 





Avoid chills. Avoid colds. Protect 
your most precious possession—your | 
health. Wear Duofold. Its exclusive | 
fabric is made in two thin layers with | 
air space between. Outer layer con- 
tains wool for warmth and protec- 
tion. Inner layer all soft cotton for | 
day-long comfort. The wool does not | 
touch the skin—can’t itch or irritate. | 
Warm but not bulky. Comfortable | 
indoors and out. Try a few suits. All 
styles for men, women, children, and 





Susan 
Holmes 





infants. 
DUOFOLD, INC e MOHAWK, N. Y. 


Duofold | 


Health Underwear 
Complete a3 ; ™ * 


range of men’s 
styles... shirts 
and shorts to 
full length one 
and two-piece 


And she iS a bus 





ness. 
woman, interested in the 
welfare of others. 







Morley says is true 


C; TRISTOPHER MORLEY once de- what we live shines thru. It is interesting 








7 e " “ » 
suits. All pop- scribed a character by saying, andin_ for the student of human nature to sca! 
~— —ws | her face he saw the light of past griev- _ the faces of young girls and boys of toda 

children. - a ‘ . 
| ances beginning to show thru. and try to forecast the men and wor 






+ 


Yesterday a woman whose age I put of tomorrow. Study the faces of the tv 
at an indefinite 35 (later I found she was_— girls at the top of this page. Two dis 
45) showed me some of her photographs, _ tinct types they are, each with a marked 
taken, as she put it, “when I was young.”” and different individuality. The thing 


DISCOVER 


IT’S totreat both the irritated throat and 
inflamed bronchial tubes at the same 
time. With double-acting FOLEY’S 
HONEY & TAR, one ingredient- 
group coats the raw throat, quickly 
relieves tickling, hacking, cough- 
ing; the other enters blood, acts 
on bronchial tubes, loosens 
phlegm, speeds recovery To 
check a cough before it gets 
worse or others catch it; 
for speedy reltef and for 
speeded-up recovery, ask 
for double-acting - - 
















a babl I studied tl bit thinki “Af I] 1 1 
was probably 23. studiec 1em a Di unking: <After all is said an 
Way to e S inc 


and then I said, “Well, if you don’t character is beauty. There is no ot! 


R | mind my saying so, you’re better look- true beauty.” 
ELIEVE ing now than then.”’ It was true. This The whimsical gypsy quality of 
COU woman had two important things. She _ one face we see is balanced by a certain 
GHS | had developed, first of all, character, refinement of taste and feeling. Ther 
which made her face lovely; and she had, may be temper, but it will be stayed b 
secondly, some conception of skin care. consideration for others. There may b 
She used good soap and water, a daily gaiety, but it will be restrained trot 
FOLEY’S HONEY & TAR cold cream cleansing, and she had chosen _ boisterousness by refinement and a sen 
COMPOUND a light, fragrant, smooth powder that of propriety. There are intelligence, apt 
gave a bloom of reality to her complex-__ tude, and adaptability in this fres! 
ion. No false-face make-up was hers. She young face be, first etchings of charac 


Films Developed printed ana | had chosen her make-up thoughtfully, ter. Let this young girl go on livin 
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What Christopher 


One was a photograph at 18; the other — that will arrest you is the character al- 
taken just before her marriage, when she _ ready visible. Let me say what you are 


two enlargements 25c coin. applied it artistically and carefully, and toward the best, and when the first fine 
THE PHOTO MILL he roceeded > } hole | : bl , h fad Bo . 
Box 629-17, Minneapolis, Minn, | then proceeded to forget the whole bDusi- 300m of youth fades, her associates W 



























never miss it. A truer beauty of charac- 
ter will lie beneath. It will be so fascinat- 
ing that they will say, as I said of the 
new friend so recently, ““Well, you’re bet- 
ter looking now than when you were 
young.” 

By no wide stretch of imagination 
could the face of the other girl with the 
ttle ascot tie be called “‘pretty.”’ That 
is far too uncomplimentary and weak an 
adjective. As opposite as the poles are 
these two girls. They are both so appeal- 
ing it would be impossible to choose 
between them. Thoughtfulness, high en- 
deavor, conscientious striving, and beau- 
tiful idealism have already stamped this 
other face with loveliness. At 35, with 
some of life’s living behind her, this girl 
will be a woman after whom heads will 
turn as she passes. The character so un- 
mistakable here will have deepened into 
a fineness worthy of a painter’s brush. 

How shall these girls go about it to 
obtain this true beauty? How shall you 
go about it, be you 16 or 60? By living 
life to the best of your ability. That does 
not mean that every day of your life 
will be perfect. It does not mean that 
the skein of life will never be snarled for 
you. It does mean that, come what may 
—mistakes, triumphs, joys, and sorrows 
—you shall bear on to the best of your 
ability and, as the old Scots put it, 
“according to your lights.’’ You will 
not shun grief or sidestep responsibility 
or dodge obligation. You will meet life 
head-on. You may have many a wrestle 
with it, but there is courage there. 

Yes, character is beauty, and as our 
American philosopher said, “It gives 


splendor to youth and awe to wrinkled 
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vs“ THE NURSE 
ows Hy Down the long, silent corridors of 


St. Anne's Hospital in Chicago, goes 
Nurse Monks — called at 6 every 
morning by her faithful Big Ben. 


BIG BEN 


Quality Leader of the Westclox Family 





j BIG BEN LOUD ALARM 
skin and gray hair. It has a power to ® Alert... quick... her life devoted to REDUCED TO $2.45 


charm far beyond physical beauty, and | the service of humanity, Nurse Monks 
it is yours not for the asking, but for knows—if anyone does—the value of 


Here’s news millions will cheer! Big 
Ben Loud Alarm reduced from $2.95 





the laboring thereto.” being on time — yes the danger of being to $2.45. The same genuine Big Ben 
late. Hers is a profession that tolerates quality known the world over. His 
no tardiness. She must be up and on alarm is a lusty call warranted to 
The Gate duty on time—so she uses the alarm waken the soundest sleeper. His case 


is dustproof and he has the ex- 


that is world-famous for its faithful, deahen’ Wii ‘Melcaan ten 


Its hinges sag disconsolate; , “e. Nurs . 
pe nge b g di com e; everyday agg e. Nurse Monks Asseuliy tat woteces teaiien uel 
T 7 o 4 sol Seciitn a cantata tal depends on Dig Ben. lengthens life. A genuine Big Ben 
nat Chere RAG Deen A Weary wait at $2.45 is a real value you shouldn't 
Since last someone went thru. Big Ben Lets Her Sleep siden Sietelineten aan Ce 
r by } At night, dead tired from hours of strain 
’ B tel ed. — “0 mig! ae jay. and work, Nurse Monks goes to sleep BIG BEN CHIME ALARM $3.50 
e ut she d come down each day 
lo show me something new she had serenely confident that a a on ESOre He’s the ideal clock for light and 
. Or maviie sain Guar Gam ing comes— Big Ben’s faithful call will normal sleepers. In no other alarm 
> : ring out clearly, cheerfully, on the dot! will you find these 
S - “yo a a quilt. Let Big Ben Call You! 4. Exclusive Westclox Features: 
went l oO e 0. - ° 
1 Between us we supposed we’d built Follow the example of famous “Getter- . for deep, —- 
n \ friendship tried and true. Uppers ’ the — d over. Puta Big Ben =u SS Sl ee Wve # 
at your bedside. Sleep soundly. Wake nc fag P° 7 a 
. ‘ ° , ‘ < = . se : Yr 
$- For I did love her and I think up pleasantly—on time! Your jeweler, a ee 
d At tl | , . heavier sleepers. First he whis- 
~d t that time she loved me, hardware dealer, druggist or department : 
1g Nor tl ht th re were on the brink . ow, pers—then he shouts. 
hought that we were on the brin store will tell you there is no finer alarm. k 
il- Ot cold hostility. 3. DUSTPROOF CASE —to keep out 


Western Crock Co., La Salle, Illinois. In Canada: (prices 


slightly higher) Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. dust—a clock’s worst enenty. Dust 


causes stops and undue wear. 


What broke it? Nothing great. 
: tew cents change, a road, a fence, W F S T c: L O xX 4. ACCURATE PINION ASSEMBLY re- 


et quite enough to make us wait, So DONE nail tte fe , . duces friction and lengthens life. 
he Each f ’ " s saa Makers of BI EN and his family of clocks and 
ch for the other, to commence watches for every purse and purpose— $1.25 to $6.95 































The ald ¢ . AT YOUR DEALER'S—SEE THESE OTHER FINE CLOCKS AND WATCHES BY THE MAKERS OF BIG BEN 
| he old free intercourse. But she Do as . cab 
A - 2 g PE C4 ‘ f 3 7 
D) Feels hurt. She’ll not come down. —— : gat a: 
be \nd pride possesses me; 
ym ‘i fe ES 
‘li not go up. I fear she’ll frown. 
18¢ 
ti \nd so the gate still sags disconsolate; . 
sh - I Ops as if it knew f ; oe ‘ oe, | mgt be ME 2 ; — “ ~ hs: 
- hat re wy) . oa aeerw was Basy BEN. Idealsmall BEN BOLT ELECTRIC. POCKETBENANDDAX. Wrist BEN e new BiInco. Smart, new 
va ! there will be a weary wait alarm, quiet tick—dust- Smart, electric alarm Two sturdily built Westclox wrist watch. alarm with two-tonedial, 


° “re anyone goes thru. proof. Loud and soft withclear,mellowtoned Westclox watches for Thin, sturdy—an accu- convex glass, bold nu- 
. ; alarm. In black orivory bell. Luminous dial, active men and boys. rate timekeeper. Metal merals. Lacquer finish 

7) ,  ? finish,$2.95—withlumi- $3.95.Plain dial, $2.95. PocketBen . . $1.50 link bracelet or black with brownish metallic 
—Florence Byington Phillips nous dial,adollarmore. Ivory finish .. $3.45 Dax ....- $1.25 leather strep . . $3.95 luster, nickel trim,$1.25 
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“DHOUGHTS turn 


R everent Re 


Expressive of the passing of time, the turn 
of the seasons is impelling in its suggestion 
of a solemn family obligation yet to be 
fulfilled. 

That your commemoration shall be 
worthy of those “loved long since and lost 
awhile,” selection of a Rock of Ages Memo- 
rial gives the most satisfying and permanent 
assurance of per- 
fection of material, 
design and crafts- 
manship. The dark 
blue-gray beauty of 
the granite from the 
famed Rock of Ages 


deposit at Barre, Vermont provides a per- 
fect medium for the employment of exclu- 
sive patented finishing processes used 
only in Rock of Ages plants. 

Certified Rock of Ages Memorials with 
Seal and legal bond of National Surety 
Corp. are available everywhere through 
Authorized Dealers exclusively. 
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For your protection 
EVERY ROCK OF 
AGES MEMORIAL 
BEARS THIS SEAL 


etched in the stone 


“HOW TO CHOOSE 
A MEMORIAL” 
New edition, with design 
suggestions illustrated. 

Yours on request. 


ROCK OF AGES CORP. 
Dept. S-l1l, Barre, Vt. 
NAME 


ADDRESS__ 











sopee bend & +. 
ne galvanized. Morse-hiZzh, 
ong, Pig-tight Farm Fence; 
ltry and Lawn Fence, Steel 
Posts. Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roof- 
ing. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 220 Muncie, indiana. 















CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you move, or plan to move, be 
sure to send us your new and old 
addresses promptly. If you fail to 
do this, you are apt to miss one of 
the big fall issues of your magazine. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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NOW- make your own 
electricity — at trifling 
cost with this great new, 
development, the John- 
son fron Horse Gen- 
erator! DEPENDable, 
ficient. 300 watts in- 
stead of 150 or 200! 12 g 
volts instead of 6! Op- 
erates twelve 25-watt lights at once. Charges your 
radio, car, truc k batteries Big capacity saves money 
in wiring; permits longer a Ss; gives more life. Pow- 

red by the famous 4-cycle Johnson Iron Horse, the 





last word in smooth, DEPENDable gasoline engines. 
WRITE for complete description. 

DEALERS: Good territories open. Write for details. 
JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 1850 rons 





Rd. Waukegan. m. 
nada 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co eterboro, 


/ron Horse 
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Weaving at Home 

[ Continued from page 5 
weaving that I could scarcely tear m 
self away to go back to my own loom | 
my little whitewashed chicken house. 

Yes, I said “chicken house’! When w 
moved down here fall, it was th 
tar-paper chicken house which won m 
to our little cabin. I immediately visua 
ized it ag a perfect haven for my pet o 
cupation, weaving. No more having t 
dismantle my work 1 push it out of 
the way when I had to leave it; it was t 
have a place all its own—in a recond 
tioned chicken house. 

The assets of this little 
of windows, a good chimney, and a fa 
floor. Itsunpleasant features were the tar 
papered walls and brown ceiling whi 
made the room seem dark and small. S 
I swept, scrubbed, scoured, and brushe 
then hunted up some leftovers of wa 
papers we’d used in the cabin. Becaus 
there was not enough of any one patter: 
to go around, I placed it on the walls 
the coop, pattern down, the soft, crean 
back of the paper creating an illusion 
light and space. With the window si 
and ceiling whitewashed, I set u] 
warped, and threaded my 
another of the thousands of we 
thusiasts from Maine to California. 

One simply can’t help being enth 
siastic about weaving, not when she s 
the charming results! Frocks, suits, as 
scarves, blouses, skirts, coats; tal 
scarves and coverlets; tea, face, ar 
guest towels; tablecloths; sewing 
hand bags; wall hang ght 
these articles is always enhanced if th 
‘re hand-woven. 

Much of my fall wardrobe is of har 
woven textiles, for which I’d pay dea: 
were | to buy them ina city shop. Ther 

plain blue woolen, all-occasion dress 
with a line-plaid swagger coat made fr 
the same yarn. I’ve just completed 
skirt and tunic blouse ensemble, with : 
jeans blouse of gay diagonal stripes t 
use with the skirt for sports wear. Oh 
and you should see the stunning effect I 
got with some fine yarns ol! 
gold and henna! It made up into a smart 
afternoon frock, with a fringe trim to the 
pockets, cuffs, and collar. Even my tea 
gown is hand-woven blue-gray wit 
a yoke of pastel designs. 


last 


and 


he yuse were I tf 


looms Just 
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ings—d 


cashmere 


| FIRST became interested in weaving 
at lowa State College. An eight-harness 
table loom was one of my grandest gra 
ation gifts, and from then on I beg 
systematic study of its possibilities. Tw 
harnesses are before a shed 
for weaving can be made. I started wit! 
the two harnesses and practiced all the 
types of weaving which can be done on 
the old carpet pl un, 
stripes, plaids, and a var set of combin 
tions which can be achieved mere! 
combining different sizes of threads 
Later I added a third harness, whic 
enabled me todo the twill patterns known 
as ‘‘jeans,” a fabric used for men’s and 
women’s suits before the popularity 0! 
factory cloth. Four harnesses gave me a! 
infinite range of patterns—among t! 
some for the old coverlets (“‘kiver! 
and counterpanes. With five harness 
could do a variety of linen weaves; S$ 
and seven made interesting | 


necessary 


looms: eh 


twills 
summer-and-winter patterns. With eig 
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I came upon a new technique, that of a 
two-block pattern, “‘double cloth.”’ 
In case some of these weaving terms 
are unfamiliar to those of you who have 
et not become weaving addicts, I'll 
be a bit more explicit. ‘Plain’ weaving 
s what you do when darning large holes 
n socks. When you double up at times 
id run two threads over and two under, 
ou’re doing a “‘basket’’ weave. ““Twill”’ 
weave 1s that diagonal pattern common 
to serge and denim. Linen towels have a 
pattern built of warp (lengthwise 
threads on the opposite side. ““Summer- 
and-winter’’ weave is practically self- 
explanatory; on one side, the back- 
ground is dark, with a light pattern; on 
the other it’s just the opposite. This, by 
the way, is the only purely American 
technique in hand-loom weaving. “‘Dou 
ble cloth” is two separate pieces of cloth, 
bound together at regular intervals and 
woven at the same time. 


Ti TERE’S a name for every hand-woven 
pattern, and these names generally date 
their introduction: Lee’s Surrender, Fed- 
eral Knot, Indiana Frame Rose, Saman- 
tha Rutledge, Bonaparte’s March, Mar- 
tha Washington, and Mollie Pitcher’s 
Towels. Some patterns have developed 
simultaneously or independently in var- 
ious parts of the world. The Rosepath 
pattern is thought to be Danish, but I’ve 
seen it in African textiles, Alaskan bone 
carvings, and Peruvian weaving. 

The Monksbelt is another universally 
used pattern, coming from Scandinavia, 
Belgium, Germany, France, Africa, Peru, 
and Tennessee. Kentucky women favor 
the Honeysuckle—a small circle pattern, 
easily varied. Virginians like the Whig- 
rose on small borders for luncheon sets, 

nd for draperies and coverlets. 

Weaving is easily learned and is an in- 
expensive as well as lucrative occupa- 
tion. A person who is handy with tools 
can make a loom for a few dollars. Smal! 
ready-built looms are obtainable at very 
ow prices. Formal instruction isn’t nec- 
essary, altho it is being given in the craft 
lepartments of large department stores 
and thru the extension service in many 
states. Many small, isolated communities 
ind homes in the mountain-sections of 
lennessee, Georgia, and Kentucky are 
being supported entirel y from loom prod- 
icts. It’s a pleasant way for the woman 
who has the responsibility of home and | 
children to earn money. 

Hand-loom weaving is an art which | 
lates back to the beginning of civiliza- | 
tion. Its greatest impetus in the United 
States took place during the Revolution 
when our supply of fabrics from the 

ther country was shut off. From then 

intil factory-made cloth became so 

p, it was developed extensively. By 

middle of the last century, only a few 

| looms were still in operation, and 
lese only in isolated mountain regions. | 
With the revival of interest in antique | 

ture Came a new interest in hand- 

ving, and the art has popularized 

t tremendously in many parts of the 

try. Until just recently, looms were 

riosity in the Midwest and weavers 
tically unknown. But now more and 
homemakers are taking up hand- 
ng as a hobby. Wealthy women 
taken it up for their leisure mo 
ts, and other women as means of 
ng money. Personally, I havea third 
it’s a grand way of expressing 
own creative ideas! 
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lt pays t 
you buy footwea 
Ball-Band wearers know and say. They 


have found, as you too will find, that Ball- 
Band's fine fit and high quality make for 
real footwear comfort and economy. 


For more than forty ye 
Red Ball has guided thrifty buyers in 
their footwear purchases. This year, Ball- 
Band offers its many 
than ever before. 

features 
more desirable. Y 
both heavy-duty and sty 
footwear for every member o 


You c 
but you can beat any weather with Bal 


MISHAWA 
489 WATER STREET ° 





THE 


o buy the best, especially when 
r—that’s what millions of 


ars, the famous 


friends a wider choice 
New styles and new 
make this famous footwear even 
our Ball-Band dealer has 
lish lightweight 
f the family. 


an’t beat Ball-Band for any weather, 
|-Band. 


O. 
UBBER & WOOLEN MFG. C 
man MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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AIR-PRESSURE 
MANTLE 
LAMPS 


Kerosene or Gasoline Models 


Here are the lamps that protect 
your sight with = saving light. 
They’re Coleman Pressure Mantle 
Lamps... Kerosene and Gasoline 
models. They provide up to 300 
candlepower of live, air-pressure 
light... nearest like natural daylight 
... kind to your eyes. 


CLEAN, SAFE, LOW IN COST 


—No wicks to trim-—no sooty, craw]- 
ing flame. Metal fuel founts...no 
glass to break. Genuine Pyrex clear- 
glass globes protect mantles. Beau- 
tifully designed and finished. With a 
Coleman you can enjoy the finest 
light for only 1¢ a night. So low in 
cost no home can afford to be without a Cole- 
man. Buy it from your local Coleman dealer. 
FREE Folders—Mail Coupon Now 
— Fill out and send coupon now for Folders 
illustrating and describing Coleman Lamps. 
LS SA A A A A ST 


| The Coleman em Lone pad Stove Sompeny ] 
ou) 


dress ce Nearest 


Dept. a 9 Wichita, Kans.; Chie 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Los Angel les, C 


Please send me FREE Folders ae en the new 
Coleman Lamps. | 


Name_. 


| ROOTED cccnncccenssine . 


. (6168) 


Rolls Developed *: Ta 
Weight Professional 

Enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade Perfect 

Tone prints, 25c coin 

RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 





NEW LIFE FOR SHEARS, TRACTORS, 
AUTOS, CREAM SEPARATORS, 


SPRAYING MACHINES, HINGES, LOCKS, ETC. 
LUBRICATES—CLEANS—PREVENTS RUST 
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Silk n’ Wool 


[ Continued from page 57 | 


too much. Swallowtail peplums are fetch- 
ing on the slim, little figure, but not too 
good for the average woman. Tunics 
shorten and broaden one tremendously 
unless they’re exactly the right length. 

Fashion grows more and more inter- 
ested in color; and so do we. Blue is 


que Ham ond Bacon 
New 


Easy Way 
Mold, Skippers, 


Flies et 


pre vents 


Make $15 Extra Profit 
Per Hog! 


>. 
wf 












literally forcing itself into the limelight, 
with its stunning gray, green, and purple 
shading. There are greens for almost ev- | 
ery complexion, among them: spruce 
(dark), hunter’s (bright, but soft), and 
moss (slightly yellowed). The wine, cop- 
per, and berry tones are rich and glow- 
ing. Black is a favorite, especially when 
accented with bright touches of color— 
say plum and sulphur, or raspberry and 
delft blue. 


Fu L skirt and youthful military lines 
are §?572’s claim to smartness. The 
stand-up collar is also flattering folded 
down in half. Sheer wool, rayon alpaca, 
and moss crepe are fabric suggestions. It 
is designed for sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 16 requires 3 
yards of 54-inch material. 

Silk jersey made up like S99g¢9 would 
be the most stunning “dress-up”’ frock 
in your community. Satin-back crepe or 
a novelty rayon would also be good. It 
is designed for sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 16 requires 314 
yards of 39-inch fabric. 

You'll need an informal silk such as 
Sgogo for at home. Note its slim igen 
It is designed for sizes 16 to 20 and 34 to 
46 inches bust measure. Size 16 ass 
34 yards of 36-inch material. 

With Christmas coming along, even 
Dolly enters the fashion parade this 
month. S90376 is a complete wardrobe, | 
designed for dolls measuring 16, 18, 
and 24 inches.—Helen Randolph. 





A Quiet Man 


My father was a quiet man; 

I never heard him pray. 

I never heard him lift his voice 
In praise Thanksgiving Day. 
But there were signs that always showed 
He was content and glad, 

That marked his sincere gratitude 

For the blessings that he had. 





He’d mow his hay, he’d shock his corn, 
He’d thresh his oats and wheat; 

He’d say, “I guess that there will be 
Enough for us to eat.” 


And then he’d take a load to town, 
And at some weathered door 
He’d leave potatoes, or a ham, 
Or meal, where folks were poor. 


He’d sign a note for anyone 

Who came to him in need; 

He’d loan a horse, a scythe, a plow, 
He’d share his cherished seed. 


And someway, listening from heaven, 
I surely think God heard 

My father’s thanks, altho he may 
Have never said a word. 

Noll Crowell 
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These marvelous coverings pay for 
themselves over and over by pre vent- 
ing spoilage and waste. Casaks are 
essed to keep out mold, skippers and insects; 
fon eep the meat moist—all edible. Easy to use—just 
slip them on and tie. Same coverings can be used 
season after season. 7th Successful Year. 


$5.00 Brine Pump Free 


To interest you i Casaks, we are making e very liberal 
r—a $5.00 Brine Pump free with each 
‘order for 2-doz. Casaks. If you do home 
curing, you need this pump to produce a 
uniform cure—no more sour ne. Su 
y made to lasta lifetime. Write for lit 
erature about asaks and about this FREE 
FFER. Come in different sizes. 


ETTLINGER CASAKS MFG.CO. 


123 E. 27th St. Kansas City, Mo. 





CLEANS CLOTHES 


. \ 
New Way...Sells OnSight i> 
NEW DRY-CLEANING CLOTHES BRUSH. fae’4 
Revolutionary invention. Banishes old-style & 
clothes brushes forever. Never anything like it! 
Secret chemical plus unique vacuum action. 
Keeps clothing sp c-and-span. Also cleans hats, 
a, window shades, upholstered furniture, 
etc. Saves cleaning bills. Low priced 
AGENTS WANTED. Hustlers =i ‘ 
phenomenal! profits. 


S 1 
SAMPLE OFFER S2rics sent at oor 


in each_ locality wen 2 dy No. obli- 
gation. Get details. Be first. Send in your 
name TODAY! 


KRISTEE MFG. CO 1221 Bar St., Akron, O. 


ite = 


regular use rare 
Ju WHITE FLAME BURN 


ont Ointment 
AKES your old kerosene lamps 


and lanterns shine with a bril- 
#4 liant soft, white light. Non-break- 
le steel mantic. No smoke. No 
soot. Relieves eye strain. Over a 
million satistied users. Guaran- 
teed safe, durable, reliable. Cone U y 
plete sample, SO. cts. pest so 
stamps or coin; 3 for $1.25. Your money back 
if not satisfied. 
dention Your Merchant's Name 
WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO. 
74 White Fiame Building Grand Rapids, Mich, 


> ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 


of ALL TYPES. Hand made, be 






































quality at Lowest Prices. W1 DU 
REPAIRS. Used accordions take 
in trade. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Free Accordion Lessons 
ITALIAN ACCORDION CO. 
323 W. Polk St., Dept. $, Chicago 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff-StopsHairFalling] 

Imparts Color and 

Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 

m. Wks. Patchogue, N. Y 
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NEW MODEL 


ATCT ING SPREADER 


Get factory prices on New Galloway Manure 

85 Se" Spreader. $85 worth exclusive features free. 
| —_ THE GALLOWAY CO., In 
| 87. Waterloo, 









‘iowa. 





} Write today for my vai a 
7 2-page booklet “How t oo 
Your Patent,” and ‘‘Record of Invention’ form—both /" 


| Search and ‘patentability report, $5.00. L. F. Randolp™ 
| 713 Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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The Puritan Girl 


[ Continued from page 52] 


in yearning out across that waste of wa- 
ter, ice, and snow. Somewhere beyond 
lay home. 

With women’s hearts then as today, 
forever tender, less venturesome, we 
know it was they who suffered most. We 
see in the valiant figure of our little an- 
cestress the stuff of which real women 
are made. ““The reed is slender, but it 
bends much,” say the Indians. Storms 
passed over this slight figure. Upon her 
own grief and loneliness was often 
heaped the despondency of the men of 
the colony. Their despair at the realiza- 


tion of what they had done in bringing | 


their families to a wilderness was some- 
times too bitter to repress. 


Wao knew whether a ship would ever 
find them again? Who knew that their 
course had been charted rightly? Who 
knew that the returning ship had even 
reached home at all? 
“Abandoned”’—that was the frightful 
word which all dreaded and none spoke. 
When strong men broke on such hours 
as these, our little Puritan woman gave 
her strength and her courage. She was 
able to hide her own grief, to play-act a 
confidence and assurance that she did 
not feel. How could she do it? Looking 
at this small, sturdy ancestress of ours, 
we know. None but a praying woman 
could have done it. Before she left that 
bleak, unyielding shoreline and that bit- 
ter hour of loneliness, she was comforted. 
Her inarticulate cry had not gone un- 
answered. We regard her with awe, with 
reverence, with thanksgiving. 


Yesterday is the same as today. Life | 


oad 


emains unchanged. Its problems may be 
lifferent, but they call for the old quali- 
es of the pioneer spirit—fortitude, 
patience, and prayer.—R. E. W. 


Little Bear, What Now? 


[| Continued from page 56 | 


with gay green cap, bright tie, and a 


rightly colored ball in his paws, rock- | 


ing back and forth to his heart’s content. 
[here was a picture or two for the walls 
tthe little room .. . and then it was all 
one. 


The room was breathless with joy and 


rprise, and when Father and Mother | 
ened the door and the children tum- | 
cross the threshold and right into | 


nter of the soft, comfy, cozy rug, 
ng, “Oh! thank you, little room, for 
ng so beau-ti-ful!” the plain little 
took them into his embrace. But 
se he had an honest heart, he said, 
lappy to think that you like me, 
tter all, I am just a plain little room 
lerneath. It is really Little Bear and 
‘lother and Father whom you must 
They were wise enough to fix me 
cely. I shall never forget, for we 

ive such fun together as long as 





) ~¢ “ ’ 
erns may be secured trom Suc- 


/ Farming, Department C-11, Des | 


lowa. Send 25¢@ to cover cost 
uiling charges. 














This fine table syrup is 


FOOD-ENERGY FOR MEN 


who do hard, outdoor work 


There is no secret about the tremendous ener- 
gizing effects of delicious Karo Syrup. Your doc- 


tor will explain that Karo is rich in Dextrose, 


which is called “body” or “muscle” sugar. In fact, 





=. Dextrose is the greatest source of food-energy 


known. That's why Karo is so highly recom- 


mended for growing children, for athletes, for 





active men and women. 
It's a fine table syrup— 
and a mighty fine food! 





Dextrose and Karo Syrup 


come from golden Amer- 
ican Corn. The makers 
of Karo are the world’s 
largest buyers of CORN 
purchased forcash, from 


millions of farms through- 
out the “Corn Belt” 











RICH IN 


DEXTROSE rt roop-Enercy SuGAR 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
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IF YOU DONT LIKE 
FARMING- be a 


Meess MAN 
















No Time Like 


Make Up to | 
$75 a Week 


There are hundreds 
of men now in the 
McNess Business, 
who couldn’t make 
money farming. 
Many like L. R. 
Smith, Mich., F.G. 
Pollard, Idaho, and A. B. Hutson, Texas, 
make up to $100 a week. $10 a day is com- 
mon. Ex-farmers make good as McNess 
men, because McNess men sell daily home 
necessities and food products to farmers. 


We Supply Capital 


Don’t worry about capital. We supply products on 
credit to help you get quick start. 
Youneed no selling experience. Just 
show your attractive premiumsand 
money-saving deals, and they buy 
on sight. The McNess business 
is year-around work that gives 
you a future. 


Start Now—Send for Book 


Get all the details about the McNess 
business at once. Our free book tells 
all and brings dozens of interesting 
experience letters from men who 
used to be farmers. Write for 
McNess Dealer Book today. No 
obligation. IT’S FREE. (100) 









Make sien Thrifty 


C-A Capsule—the most successful product 
of its kind. One dose destroys practically 
100% large roundworms and desegments 
large tapeworms with little disturbance to 
the fowl or setback. 

Send for free bulletin 
No. 661 on the treat- 
ment and prevention 
of worms in ae 
ADDRESS DESK C.- 


Aninel Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & headtete: Detroit, Mich. 


we 


| SCOURS 


LIN CALVES 


rus “ow FREE BOOK "S33" 


CARNATION COMPANY 
Dept.S, * Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Drop a card to above address 
and this free book will guide 
you in raising better calves. 


THE BETTER WAY TO FEED CALVES 
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—brings Home 
and School 
Together 


Tuts month, the Rural Schools Bulle- 
tin, 50,000 strong, marches off the presses 
and onto the desks of 50,000 teachers to 
be used in the regular classwork of near 
ing a million farm girls and boys! 

To many of you parents who attended 
country schools during the last 19 years, 
the Rural Schools Bulletin is an old 
friend, since this lively little magazine 
has been a part of the regular school 
work of the farm children for nearly a 
score of years. 


It's a Free Service 

Furnished free to country school 
teachers by Successful Farming, the Bul- 
letin is used by teachers in planning les- 
sons in arithmetic, agriculture, hygiene, 
composition, homemaking, spelling, and 
every other subject studied. The plans 
and suggestions in the Budletin refer di 
rectly to the editorials and advertise 
ments in Successful Farming—the Maga 
zine of Farm Business and Farm Homes. 

Thus, thru Successful Farming, farm 
girls and boys have the unusual oppor- 
tunity of dealing with practical, every- 
day problems, not theories—because 
Successful Farming brings the problems 
of the home and business life of young 
farmers and young homemakers right 
into the schoolroom. 


For All the Family 

The Editors are justly proud of the 
fact that, thru the Bulletin, Successful 
Farming is used as a textbook by the 
future farmers and homemakers of 
America. It is an all-family magazine, 
because the ak realize that farming 
is a family business. Successful Farming 
is edited for families who demand a 
magazine that speaks the business lan 
guage of farm business and farm homes 

Get acquainted with the Rural Schoo 
Bulletin. If the teacher can’t loan you 
her copy, we'll be glad to send you the 
October issue. No cost nor obligation 
to you! 


If the teacher of the school in your 


community doesn’t know about the Bu/ 
letin, send us her name and address. 
We'll send her a copy, too. 

Address: Successful Farming, 2811 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, 


Iowa. 


| that fair? In sixty years, millions of poul- 
| trymen have used Regulator to get more 


| Pratt Food Company, Dept. 232, 


OYSTER SHELL- 
FLAKE 





FOR POULTRY 


Pilot Brand Oyster 
Shell is the safest 


tive egg shell ma- 
terial obtainable. 


Its use is a profit- 
able habit with 
most poultry men 
throughout the 
country. 
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Te) days 
OR MONEY BACK! 


Get those extra eggs, . . . that otherwise 
may never be laid, . . . NOW—while egg 
prices are high! We guarantee this famous 
old, reliable Pratts Poultry Regulator to 
start more eggs coming in just 15 short 
days... or we refund your money. Isn't 














eggs quick? It costs only 2c a day per 100 
hens. See your dealer today or send $1.00 
with your name and address for liberal 
trial supply postpaid. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 








PyattS> POULTRY 
CS REGULATOR 


HELPS HENS LAY’ 





The BEAR CAT 
Combination 


GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL 
Ylao ENSILAGE CUTTER 


Grinds any feed—gereen, wet or dry. This feeder rea'y 

takes in loose roughage, bundles r bale flake a 

no monkey business about it Large capacity gua 

anteed with ordinary farm tractor Grinds - 

ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate Has 

cutter head and swing hammers Get full am 4 
\ 


tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder. 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 195, Hastings, Neb. 


Best Poultry Paper 6 ®S..s 10 


Send coin or stamps. 





Helps increase Poultry Profits. 
50 cents for 3 years or 10 cents for 6 months 
trial. Agents wanted. American Poultry Journal 
546 So. Clark Street Chicago, Mlinois 







































Thanks for Turkeys 


[ Continued from page 14 | 


and 30,000 birds by artificial methods. 
While these big- flocks get most of the 
publicity, it is probably safe to say that 
the major portion of our turkeys is 
still produced by farmers who have 
flocks of a few hundred birds. 

One reason that turkeys make such 
an appeal to farmers is their similarity 
to animals with which farmers are al- 
ready familiar. They are a meat bird, 
and farmers in the Midwest have already 
learned how to put meat on hogs and 
cattle. It is only logical that they could 
soon learn to do the same with turkeys. 

Turkeys make efficient use of feed, 
which further encourages farmers to 
grow them. Careful experiments under 
. wide range of conditions and at various 
experiment stations indicate that tur- 
keys on range can put on weight during 
the first six months with about three 
and one-half pounds of feed per pound 
of gain. Turkeys raised in confinement 
require about four and one-half pounds 
of feed per pound of gain. If necessary 
to keep them longer than that, however, 
the amount of feed required goes up 
rapidly. Good turkey-growers, therefore, 
figure almost to the day when to start 
their poults to have them ready for 
market at a specified time. 

Due to improved growing methods, 
probably the total pounds of turkey 
marketed have shown considerably more 
increase than the number of birds. 
Quality of the birds has improved, and 
cost to the consumer has gone down as 
the efficiency of raisers’ methods has 
increased. As a check to over-production, 
the consumption of turkey meat has 
been greatly stimulated. Turkey is no 
longer eaten only at Thanksgiving. 
Practically as much is consumed now at 
Christmas as at Thanksgiving, while it 
is available at many eating places the 
year ’round. Iowa turkeys of this year’s 
crop were advertised in New York City 


by the middle of June, and the volume 


used during the early fall and after 
Christmas has increased markedly in 
very recent years. 


Bi CAUSE the turkey is the oldest do 
mesticated bird native to America, its 
history and the names of those pioneer 
nen and women responsible for its de 
velopment are unrecorded. 

It is evident, however, that the breed 
which we know as the Bronze is the old 
est, resulting from refinement and selec 

breeding of the original wild bird. 

\ great many breeders have played a 
part in bringing this grand breed to its 
ent state, and among those moderns 
have done most to standardize it in 
and appearance might be men 

| Bird Brothers, Charles Wampler, 

. \Irs. Helen M. Baker, in the Kast: 
M John W. Walker and Cecile K. 
Lathrop, in the Midwest; and M. M. 
Reiman and O. J. Shelton, on the Pacific 
Coast. By showing their birds in compe 
at the leading shows and by con 
striving to produce birds as near 

Standard of Perfection as possi 
these breeders have played a large 
part in developing the Bronze. 
true of any animal raised for 
Ket purposes, however, more and 
attention has been given to market 


\S 1S 





This hen was selected at random from 
1600 birds—1600 birds that consumed 
116,320 pounds feed in 4 long years (1460 
days) of experimentation. Her picture 


was taken to show you the type of bird 
we use in our experiments—just a good, 
average White Leghorn. 

On the first day of October of each of 
the four years, 400 hens like this one 
went on test at our Research Farm. They 
were fed a ration that is popular today 
among poultrymen. They received 
plenty of oyster shell and cod liver oil. 
half of the hens each 
were given Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min 


However, year 
regularly. On a hen-day basis, the 
Pan-a-min hens averaged 192.7 eggs per 
bird 


The Pan-a-min hens outlaid the others 


the other hens 173 eggs per bird. 





by an average of 19.7 eggs per bird. 

It is hard to make a profit today by 
following the methods of yesterday. Good 
feed and ordinary care, for instance, do 
not always bring egg money. We need 
all the extra help we can get and 
these figures are worth any poultryman’s 
serious consideration — because they give 
the facts on the extra help in Pan-a- 
min. They show what it means to keep 
appetite, digestion, and assimilation in 
working order—what it means to supply 
an abundance of minerals (no other min- 
erals needed when you feed Pan-a-min). 
Get this extra help —these honest, 
unadorned figures show what you 
yourself can expect of it. See your local 
Dr. Hess dealer or write direct to Dr. 
Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 





WORMS 


We got 2006 round worms from 206 birds in 
48 hours with a single dose of DR. HESS 
POULTRY WORM POWDER given in the 
feed. This will show you how effective WORM 
POWDER is. 

Worm your birds the modern way—the 
single-dose flock treatment -the 
POULTRY WORM POWDER way. The 
active principle of WORM POWDER is 


nicotine, the specific for round worms. It is 


way 


—will not throw birds off production. 


non-toxK 
Low cost 
on the size of flock, 

NOTE: WORM POWDER also available in 
tablet form for individual treatment. 


only 1/2c to lc per bird, depending 










LICE 


Spread a thin film of DR. HESS LIQUID 
LOUSE KILLER along your roosts 
kill the lice while your birds are roosting. 


its fumes 


LIQUID LOUSE KILLER is a nicotine in- 
secticide—the most efficient and practical type 
of louse killer available today. LIQUID LOUSE 
KILLER is a quality product, guaranteed to 


contain not less than 40% nicotine. Because it 


is a quality product, it is an economical prod- 
uct—it costs only 1/6c to 1/3c per bird, depend- 


ing on the size of your flock. 


Our handy rubber spreader that comes with 
each bottle makes DR. HESS LIQUID LOUSE 
KILLER easy to apply and prevents waste. 


»,,,Ut-Hess Products 
| 


" Extra PRorit To poult® 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DR.HESS DEALER 
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SPLITTING HEADACHE? 


Feel dizzy, headachy? Skin sallow and inclined 
to break out? These may be signs that waste 
has backed up. Millions now enjoy freedom 
from the misery of constipation. For an ideal 
laxative has been found—a dainty white mint- 
flavored tablet. Its name is FEEN-A-MINT. 





WELCOME R-E-L-I-E-F! 


Again able to enjoy life! Chew FEEN-A-MINT 
the chewing-gum laxative, for 3 min,—longer 
if you like. No griping, or disturbance of sleep. 
No medicine taste. Just blessed r-e-l-i-e-f. 
Used by more than 16,000,000 people, young 
and old! Economical. 


FEEN-A-MINT 


THE CHEWING-GUM LAXATIVE 
THE 3 MINUTES OF CHEWING MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


Non-habit-forming. 





Fur Prices High 


Be ready when season opens. Make BIG 


money. Taylor furnishes a at 
low prices. Write for Catalog and Fur 
Prices. Sent free. Prepare for big year. 


Ship every fur you get to 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


150 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











WIND CHARGER RADID 
SAVE UP fo 9/2 Usual Price 


WIND Operates RADIO AND LIGHTS 
wnt _ From FREE WIND POWER 


ght wind furnishes electric lights 
5 city radio performance for the 
country h rome. Yo ‘*B’’ or ‘‘C’’ batter- 
ies. Gives pleasure of care-free, full 
strength radio reception that will 
amaze you—without(power lines. For- 
eign as well as American reception. 


SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Write for 30 day no-risk trial plan— 
also get offer of one FREE to first 
user-dealer in each locality. We pay 
liberal commissions to one person in 

ach locality to own, operate and take 
orders. A ittle easy work brings your 
own radio FREE and a wind charger 
for only $7.50 additional Special 
Temporary Offer — be first — write 
quick—a le post card will do. 

| eee McCRORY MFG. CO. 


»neers in Ra shed 1923. 











dio— Establis 
4 434 2609 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo, 
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type, and these, as well as other breed- 
ers, today not only strive for the beauti- 
ful Bronze color pattern but also com- 
bine with that a somewhat blockier, 
meatier, smoother-breasted bird which 
delights the housewife’s eye when dressed 
for the holiday table. After all is said 
and done, the fact remains that a turkey 
is grown to be eaten, and the type of 
bird which best serves that purpose is 
the one which will survive. 

The Bronze is also the largest of all 
breeds of turkeys, the American Stand- 
ard of Perfection calling for adult toms 
to weigh.36 pounds; yearling toms, 33 
pounds; young toms, 25 pounds; hens, 
20 pounds; and young hens, 16 pounds. 

The majority of the large commercial 
turkey flocks are composed of this breed, 
and in the mind of the average person, 
the word “turkey”’ brings up a picture 
of a noble Bronze bird, just as the word 
“chicken”’ usually brings up the image 
of a Barred Plymouth Rock. 


PROBABLY second in popularity is 
the Bourbon Red. The history of this 
breed is better known because it is one of 
the newer varieties. J. F. Barbee, who 
then lived in Bourbon County, Ken- 
tucky, is given the credit for originating 
Bourbon Reds, which were first called 
“Butternut Reds” or “Bourbon Butter- 
nuts.”” He wanted a turkey with red 
body feathers and white wing and tail 
feathers. 

Among other pioneers who worked 
hard to bring this breed into prominence 
were Mrs. Minnie M. B. Brown and 
Mrs. G. W. Price, thru whose efforts the 
breed was admitted into the American 
Standard of Perfection; and Flona Horn- 
ing, who bred Bourbons as early as 1908. 
The National Bourbon Red Turkey 
Club was established in 1907. Bourbon 
Reds have grown rapidly in popularity 
because they dress out well and satisfy 
the demand for a medium-sized bird. 
The standard weight of the adult tom is 
33 pounds; the yearling tom, 30 pounds; 
the young tom, 23 pounds; hen, 18 
pounds; and young hen, 14 pounds. 

From the standpoint of a long history, 
the White Holland breed may even ex- 
ceed the Bronze. There are references to 
it in English literature as early as 1852 
While their exact history is not known, 
it is the common opinion that they were 
developed as a pure breed in Holland 
and were introduced into this country 
by the early Dutch settlers. 


waiee turkeys i 1S s shown by the { fact that 
white sports of the Mexican wild turkeys 
have been reported in recent years. 

Breeders of this variety claim, with 
reason, that it is a more truly domesti- 
cated bird and has a more docile temper- 
ament than some other varieties. Prop- 
erly bred White Hollands are compact, 
designed to meet the demand for a good 
market bird of medium size. The stand- 
ard weights are the same 
Bourbon Reds. 

Here again a number of breeders have 
contributed to their improvement, but 
among the leading breeders of today, 
to Mrs. Homer Price, Henry Domes, and 
George Jeffreys is due much of the 
credit. 

Next among the more common breeds 
is one distinguished principally by its 
shape. 
the turkey breeds, being noted for the 
high proportion of breast meat which 
they carry. While to the uninitiated 


That this 


as those of 


Narragansetts are the Cornish of 


















lice wipe out egg profit 
Paint kills lice for 


It’s folly to let 
when Pratts Roost 
1/6 cent per bird. 
Pratts is effective than ordinary 
nicotine sulphate 40%. It has a double 


more 


action. First, the nicotine in Pratts i 
held in a_ special oil base which i 
readily soaked up and spread throug! 


the feathers. These feathers remain 
deadly to lice for days. 
Second, nicotine fumes are 


released 
from this base at a _ given lice-kil ° 
rate. In any weather, lime may or 
may not be present on the roost, 





still, this even flow of nicotine fume 
continues. Lice on birds die. Young lic 
are killed as they hatch. Layers are 
really lice-free. See your dealer today 





check si 
and mail to 


If 


wanted, enclose 


dealer cannot supply, 
remittance, 








Pratt Food Co., Dept. 303, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C] Half Pint. $ .85 [) Quart . $2.25 
[] Pint . . . 1.50 [j Gallon. 7.00 


PRATTS ROOST PAINT 
100% Active | 
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t J Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 
+ i Bere. Pout full weight, Cop- 
ere per Steel, heavily galvaniz- 






































7 ed. Lowest prices Barb Wire, 
Posts, Gates, Roofing, Paint. Mon- 
ey-back Guarantee. Free Catalog. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 1435, MORTON, ILLINOIS 
or 126 St. wohcseemne E. St. Louis, iil. 
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GET ALL THE vaLuel 
from your hides and skins. 
Tanning by Cownie method 
3 them Worth 
















Best for 30 years. Have 
hides and pelts made into 
fine furs, coats, robes, leath 
er, etc. 50% savings now. 
COWNIE TANNING CO., 651 Mkt. St., 










you specify kind of 
hides-skins you have 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


LLOWAY ) 
SEPARATOR | iy\ 5 


| ge turnin: jer cleaning. 
Buy lrect—Save ed or more, 










Terms $i. a month. Free. 
GALLOWAY to. inc. 
Box 87 Waterloo, iowa \ 











Makes Lumber, 
Shingles, Lath, 
Ties, Crates, 
Boxes, all 


Three Capacities: 10. 14 and ed 
feet. Accurate set works, pos 
—- Full < or one-way type power 
eed. Runs on low power—maay 
owner’ re use old auto 
Pa itself quickly 
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»0dworking Equipment 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO. 
810 t Davidson L Davidson Bldg., Masses City, Me. 
METAL 


cus, EDWARDS £503: 


*\\ Look better, last longer, 
be ls) costless. Protection from 
at fire, lightning, wir d and 
re weather. Send roof mea 
ments today for money-saving 
price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 88. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


1106-1156 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


VWizk SPECIAL FALL SALE— 


of 1936 Guaranteed harness. Must make room f 
Models. Big choice of special values—black or ! 
tan leather, regular or bronze hardware. Terms 
money —act NOW! FREE Harness Book 

WALSH HARNESS Co., Dept. 34, Milwaukee 
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they might appear as faded-out Bronze, 
due to the great amount of steel-gray 
coloring, nevertheless, their color pat- 
tern is very distinct and pleasing. They 
are tight-feathered and appear smaller 
than some of the other breeds, but the 
standard weights are the same as those 
of Bourbon Reds and White Hollands, 
and they usually hold their own with 
these breeds in weight. Their origin is 
unknown because they are one of the 
oldest United States varieties, but ap- 
parently they were first exhibited and 
bred in large numbers in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, probably by someone 
who was dissatisfied with the amount of 
white meat available at the Thanksgiv- 
ng dinner. 

Two other varieties, the Black and 
Slate, described in the Standard of Per- 
fection, are not common in any section 
of the country, altho there are several 
breeders of the Black. This species ranks 





A White Austrian turkey, imported this year 
from England by U.S. D. A. for experiments 
at its Beltsville, Maryland, Research Center 


with the White Holland as an-old breed 
eveloped in Europe, where it is known 
as the Norfolk. 

While the selection of a breed of tur 
keys, Just as the selection of any other 
breed of fowls or livestock, is largely a 
natter of personal preference, it must 
be admitted that during the past few 

irs when city folks have had less to 
spend for a so-called “‘luxury meat”’ like 
rkey, the medium-sized breeds have 
grown rapidly in popularity. 

In order to get a little more rapid 
growth, some breeders are taking a tip 
m hog- and broiler-raisers and pro- 
cing crossbred birds. The most com- 
n cross appears to be between Bour- 
n Red and Bronze. While some tests 
show no particular advantage in such 

sses, a few breeders who have tried it 

ntain that they get more rapid 
growth, a little earlier maturity, and 
rds intermediate in size between the 
breeds by making the cross. As in 
ssbreeding other animals, the results 
tained depend a great deal upon the 
ty of the original strains crossed. 
lo not believe that there is any group 
rmers or livestock men more intense- 
terested in their work than turkey 
wers. The person who produces any 
ge quantity of turkeys practically 
s (in many cases, he literally lives) 
th his lock. The appearance and tem- 
nt of turkeys are such as to in 
great liking and admiration in the 
rt of the owner, while their rapid 
th and the opportunity for fair to 
ent profit from them keep him 
interested in their progress. 














Your Animals meet Winter's Chill 






Motor Bearings and Gears Must Meet Winter’s Chill 
You must take care of that by changing to 
Winter weight grate 


EN-AR-CO MOTOR OIL IT'S COLD 
EN-AR-CO GEAR LUBRICANT-—E. P.* 


* Extreme Pressure 


The Winter chores and travel to town will be 
made easy and safe with En-ar-co Winter Buy at the Stan of 
Lubricants. the Boy and Slate 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY : 
EN-AR-CO 





Refiner of White Rose Gasoline 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EN-AR-CO PENN MOTOR OIL sc... tubricant 
Pennsylvania Oil At Its Best Diesel Oils 


In refinery sealed containers for your Black Beauty 
protection... all Winter weights... Axle Grease 


WANTED COUNTY DEALER: 


Man with car to demonstrate and service for large 
manufacturer. First class job 
248 Fyr-Fyter Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


MOTOR OIL 













200 Pointers Setters, Straight Cooners, Combination 
Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds, Cheap, List Free. 


RAMSEY CREEK KENNELS, Ramsey, Ill. 


Profit by this NEW DISCOVERY in 


STORING FEEDS 


Save Hay, Grain and Silage / Y= ee 


Store chopped roughage in your barn. Chop and store ca 
cured corn fodder—soybean or cowpea hay, alfalfa, sweet 
clover—-sheaf grain—in feedable form—from field to mow. 
Save half your legume hay; save grain - 
ani silage, too. Do it witha Letz, the 
only mill that can cut feed handling, pre- 
paring, storing and feeding costs toa 
minimum. Has grain separator “‘crawler- 
type’’ finger feed plus cutterhead, fea- 
tures found in no other machine. Letz 
is the only complete feed preparing ma- 
chine; does all these profit making jobs. 








i, y . ow . 
, Bi, St 


Tiras 








1 
Send for “The Letz Method”—a new, | TH Os Best Road, i Point, Ind. 
more profitable way to chop and store I , ° , 
hay and fodder. Send ‘‘The Letz Method’’—a new way to ch tore 
; roughage. 
; BEeERBicc cc cess eqeeeoovcesestececs 
pT SEP PPerTeeT TTTerr yt ttt, 
CHOPS HAY ¢ FODDER ' 
FILLS SILO « GRINDS GRAIN | I feed....cows ....steers ....sheep ..--hogs Ff 
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clothes in 


Washes twice as many 


an hour as any single tub machine. 
DEXTER "=" 
TUB 


@ You can’t match Dexter Double Tub 
as a time and work saver. @ A compact 
unit — really two complete Washers in 
one. @ Equipped with special “Red 
Head” Briggs & Stratton Gasmotor — 
Power Pulley or Electric Motor. 


> 


@ A post card will bring you our new inter- 


“Cut Washing Time in Two’, 


THE DEXTER COMPANY 


Dept. SF, FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


esting bookl t, 





DON’T 
NEGLECT 
A COLD 





LDisteoscinn chest colds and minor throat 
irritations should never be neglected. They 
usually respond to the application of good 
old Musterole. Musterole brings relief 
*‘counter-irritant,”’ 
NOT just a salve. It penetrates and stim- 
ulates surface circulation, helps to draw out 
local congestion and pain. Recommended 
by many doctors and nurses—used by 
millions for 25 years. Three kinds: Regular 
Children’s (mild), and Extra 


naturally because it’s a 


Strength, 
Strong, 40ceach. 







EVER MADE 
Make Money! me ae ce ene 






rite today for 


wel 4 t 
book. 
OTTAWA MFG. 0... * F109 Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 
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Poultrymen 
Favor Alfalfa 


lr IS interesting to note that as poultry 


producers and investigators use and 
study alfalfa in the poultry ration, they 
become more enthusiastic about it. To- 


day it would be difficult to secure a read y- 
mixed poultry mash for any purpose or 
a mash formula that did not include al- 
falfa. Not only has the use of alfalfa meal 
in poultry feeds spread thruout the 
country, but the amount or percentage 
has also increased tremendously. 

\lfalfa is an important and economi- 
cal source of protein and essential min- 
erals lacking in sufficient quantities in 
grains. Experiment stations find that 
when fed at the rate of ten percent of the 
mash ration, 
requirements of poultry. Herein is one of 
the most priceless properties of alfalfa. 
It is the best known substitute for green 
feed and is, therefore, regarded as prac 
tically indispensable in winter feeding 
for egg production. During hot, dry 
weather when succulent green feed is 
scarce, it is fed to both growing and lay 
ing stock. Alfalfa meal adds needed fiber 
and bulkiness to poultry mashes. It is 
also a good laxative. 


VARIOUS and repeated feeding tests 
at the Nebraska Experiment Station 
support and increase the contention that 
alfalfa is one of the most essential poul- 
try feeds. Prof. F. E. Mussehl, poultry 
husbandman, Nebraska Experiment Sta- 
tion, says regarding alfalfa: 

‘Pullets grown for egg production 
have a particularly high requirement for 
certain vitamin factors which alfalfa 
contains in high concentration. Experi- 
mental work done at this station has 
indicated that large amounts of alfalfa 
meal can be used in chick starting and 
growing rations with no appreciable re- 
duction in palatability and with the very 
best of results from the standpoint of de- 
veloping sound constitutions. In recom- 
mending higher alfalfa meal rations, we 


emphasize, of course, the importance of 


using only a high-quality product. Alfal- 
fa meal which is acceptable for poultry 
rations should be green in color with a 
high-leaf, low-stem ratio, and with a 
protein level of at least 18 percent. Such 
meals can be made by grinding leafy, 
third or fourth cutting hay in a hammer 
mill equipped with a 44-inch screen. 
‘Alfalfa must be given first place in 
the list of forage crops for turkeys. When 
not more than 100 poults are ranged per 
acre, some hay can be cut. If sheds are 
moved regularly, the field can be used 
several years without loss of stand.” 
At the North Platte, Nebraska, 
station, a single, all-purpose poultry 
mash containing 15 percent alfalfa meal 
has been fed to about 800 hens, 4,00 
chicks, and 500 turkeys for the past 4 
years. During this entire period, no other 
mash mixture has been used at all. 
Growth and egg production have been 
highly satisfactory thruout this period. 
At the same station in 4.66 
pounds of feed per bird was saved dur 
ing August and September by ranging 
spri ing- hatched turkeys on alfalfa fields. 
In this test, 7.6 pounds gain per bird was 
made on range, while 6.26 por eee gain 
per bird was made on turkeys in dry 


sub- 


19 30, 


it satisfies the Vitamin A 





The hen was originally 


AW created to produce a 


















Today We Ask Her to Pro- 
duce 200 Eggs Per Year 


and yet the modern hen has no larger 
digestive system than her low-produc- 
ing ancestors. Ample as it was for 
the original hen, that digestive sys- 

tem simply cannot handle enough 

of average feeds to accumulate the 
nutrients necessary for 200 or more 
eggs per year without a breakdown. 


Supply All Essential Minerals 
and Highest Quality Proteins with _ 


MANAMAR FEEDS 


ManAmar, a Sea Protein Rich in All Minerals mixed i 
the feed provides a ‘safety margin” supply of the vi 
minerals in easily assimilated form along with high qualit, 
proteins. These minerals speed up the assimilation of a!! 
nutrients in the grains and provide body building and 
egg making materials. 
A California poultryman says: “‘I have several times trie 
other feeds, but in comparison ManAmar mash won the 
tests. Thanks to ManAmar we have kept our flock up in 
number and made a profit.”’ 

Write for further information 2 eanatheted 

the vitality of farm flocks 


PHILIP R. PARK, Inc. 
Dept. 10 « 608 So. Dearborn, Chicago, a 
Mfg. Plant, San Pedro, Cal. 


Baby Chicks 














v for FALL aang 
1937 DELIVERY 


SEXED. Chix 


WHITE | : GIANTS | DOUBLE PRIZES IF YOU 
INORCAS ENTER BEFORE JAN. ist 


Yes, Sir! 2 Dandy Contests, $1000 in CASH 


purr 






iZES 


for those who simply wri 


Notas to bu whe or sell! 


ne pare breeds. We ship C.O 


A oo oR s e . k 

D D cHick Write today for CATALOG, CON- 

STARTED CoceDS ‘Test DETAILS, FALL CHICK PRICES, 
ADING 1937 PRICES! RUSK FARM 

‘Box 3231-M, WINDSOR, MO. 





FALL ‘CHICKS 
Low PRICES 
PROMPT SERVICE 


before Jan. 1st. LEADING 
BREEDS. SEX ID, if 
desired. Backed by A, 25-year 
breeding program, hundreds 
of awards at egg-laying contests. 
NOW! CATALOG FREE. 
Poultry Farm, 131 Lindstrom Rd., Clinton, Mo 
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y better by proper breeding, housing, feeding, et 
Officially Approved; BLOOD TESTED. M 
R.O.P. pedigreed males used. We offer BABY 
HICKS also Started Chicks: eggs, purebr 
BABY PULLETS and cockerels sine yor ite gS 

» book and prices FREE. ¢ 


NICHOLS POULTRY FARM, Box 17, Monmouth, Ill. 





DAVIS CHICKS FOR FALL BROILERS 
and early spring layers. Our large v‘ 
enables us to furnish you highest qu 
chicks at very low prices. All « 
hatched in new 65,000 egg unit e 
machines. You should be able to 
about 90-95 of DAVIS C ‘hicks Writ 
at once for prices and catalogue 


DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Rt. 18, Ramsey, Indiana 





Pw & BERRY S New POULTRY BOOK 


BERRY'S Hand -Selected BABY CHICKS, Pullets oF 
Cockerels. Also at ggg TY teens CHICKS, Baby 
Turkeys, Mature Fowls. 52 Breeds, al! lowa inst 
ed, Palscom tested. Best Service, LOW PRICES 
Wonderful Poultry Book FREE, stamps appre 
BERRY’'S POULTRY FARM, Bx104,CLARINDA, 10wA 










































PRI write in for 
RUSK’S FREE BABY ae Soo Casi 






SAVE BY WRITING 
Lindstrom Hatchery & 








Describes our 14 profit making breeds, made 


tof: 
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lots. All poults received the same feed. 
During 1935 a mash containing 20 
percent alfalfa meal was fed to both 
chickens and turkeys at the University 
of Nebraska Station. Feed costs were re- 
duced and satisfactory growth and pro- 
duction maintained. Preliminary tests at 
this station indicate that hatchability is 
materially improved in breeding flocks 
fed 20 percent alfalfa meal in the mash. 
Because of the drought and the scarci- 
ty of grain, corn particularly, the Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture is recom- 
mending and feeding a mash mixture 
containing no corn at all. At the station 
poultry farm, this mixture is being fed 
to a flock of growing turkeys. Alfalfa is 
being used as a source of Vitamin A and 
a substitute for succulent green feed. 
As important as the alfalfa is the 
quality of it. Only highest grade, green 
alfalfa hay is used and recommended. 
\lfalfa may be fed chopped or as hay 
from hoppers or racks, but the best 
method is as alfalfa meal in the mash 


m xture.—John R. Redditt, Nebr. 


Heats His 
Poultry House 


A MODERATE amount of heat in the 
laying house in severe winter weather is 
one of the best investments William 
Hubman, Washington County, Minne- 
sota, ever made for the flock of 300 hens 
on his 240-acre livestock farm. 

Hubman built a brick chimney out- 
side and on the front of the laying house; 
placed an airtight, wood-burning stove 
in the center of the building close to the 
chimney; and built a screen around the 
stove. When outside temperatures are 
below zero and remain there, a fire in the 
stove sufficient to bring the inside tem- 
perature up to 60° F. enables the birds 
to continue their work in comfort with 
most effective use of feed and no drop in 
production. He keeps a thermometer in 
the building and at no time allows the 
temperature to exceed 70° F. 

During cold snaps heat reduces mois- 
ture and keeps the litter dry in the Hub- 
man house, which is a double-constructed 
and ventilated building. He does not 
entirely close down the ventilators dur- 
ing the cold days but allows fresh air in 
and maintains moderate temperature 
with the stove. Heavy winter production 
of the hens is maintained. 

Many poultrymen have used coal or 


Walter J. Hunt, Minn. 


stoves. 








“Between us, | think she’s exaggerating!” 
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can build your business on my capital. Send t 


1 complete facts, then 







day tor free 


you can dé lay or you may lose o} 
portunity in your locality Details are free 
no obligation. ACT AT ONCE 


MAN AND WIFE 




















Splendid Chance z 0: 
“To Make UpT ‘60% in a Week 
| © Up to ina wee WONDERFUL 
If you want an unusual opportunity to make 1 fir eash in me SUCCESS 
operating a coffee Agency right in your 1} ility, send your name REPORTED! 
at once for full details about my pla FREE 
7 opportunity is open to one person—man or woman—in each Clare C. Wellman, N. J., tried 
re lity, or tw a persons operating In pert iers! J uu ¢ my plan and later reported mak 
Agency 18 ide ! suited for 1 rried couple are ¢ . 
orders and handles calls at home, while } nd l ng $96.00 in a week H $ 
lect Earnings start very first day. Prosper } nes 200 reg- Coordes, Nebr wrote that he 
ular cu 1ers quickly developed through remar le, tested plan. made $27.95 in a day, $96.4 
in a week. Mrs. A. Anders 
NO DELAY—PROFITS START AT ONCE Rl se Mp gy nents 
No pre experience, no long training course required. I'l] send saying she made $75.00 in a 
everything y need your complete utfit, printed fort adv s eek rts of 
: 1 maviles. ete together with complete easy-to-f w excet nce 
istructior Thirty-day trial without money-rish y at 4 oe bilities of 
FORD CARS GIVEN my aking offer to you. 
Over and above the regular cash earnings you 
make, I will give you a brand new Ford Tud 
Sedan as a bonus for producing. This not 
est or a raffle. Ford Car is offered as an extra 
reward to everyone who starts in this busine | 
. " ALBERT MILLS, President 
DON’T RISK A PENNY | 8778 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
You can start a Coffee Agency and make good Send your free book telling how to own and operate 
m ) ry first week rial with complete Local Coffee Agency paying uy $60.00 in 
equipment is absolutely guaranteed against mon | We will read it and then let you know if we w 
ey No large stock of goods to carry, no rent accept your 30-Day Trial Offe 
or other usual overhead expense use your home 
as office. Once started I give you credit and y | 


ALBERT MILLS, Pres. 


8778 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Enclosed, 
Self-Oiling, Roller Bearing 
Cheapest reliable power for farm or 
factory. Uses all fuels for pumping, sawing, ete. 
Best engine for the money. It pays for itself. Sold 
direct from Factory. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1618 Oakland Ave.. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











FREE—electric power for all farm 
needs with this giant oversize 
Wind-Power Light plant. No up- 
keep. Lasts lifetime. Guaranteed 


ELECTRIFY 
YOUR FARM 


Write for direct factory prices and 
easy pay plan. Start enjoying elec- 
tricity NOW free from the wind 
Write for free circular today 
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including FREE Plymouth Sedan 
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4,500 IN AWARDS | “Ge%.s2 


vward increased to $1,000.00 
six new Sectional Awards 







402 awards in all, totalling 
).00 for correct pelt prep- 
n in Sears 8th National Fur 
Only handling counts, not 
or value of skin. All awards 











your agent A 
it charge to you) get you 
yur pelts. You don’t even 
to sell your furs through 








MAIL COUPON BELOW 


FREE Tips to Trappers book that explains all 
hints on pelt handling that may help you earn big 
Pictures and names last season's winners your 
ncluded. Tell 
OPENING 
your copy now! 


Mail to point below nearest to you: 


e probably ir about strong demand 


PRICES tl season 


Ln isna'gul Sl aeies eck Gained allied 








THE 
WIND-POWER LIGHT CO., 210 Shops Bidg., Des Moines, ta. 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 


Chicago— Philadel phia— Memphis 
Dallas — Kansas City— Seattle 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, fur shipping 
tags and latest edition of “Tips to Trappers 

Name 

Post Office State 

Rural Route a a 30x No 


Street Address 
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This purebred Guernsey cow made a world’s record 
of (9,654.6 Ibs. milk and 1155.8 Ibs. butter-fat. 


“Going places” 
with GUERNSEYS 


@ A smart trainer CAN teach an old dog new 
tricks. But NOBODY can teach a second-rate 
cow to give large quantities of premium milk, 
You've got to have Guernsey cattle. 

That’s why more and more dairy farmers 
are “‘going places’’ with Guernseys—replac- 
ing with registered Guernsey females, and 
heading their herds with a registered Guern- 
sey bull—raising cattle they can be proud of. 

Guernsey benefits are twofold. The consumer 
gets a better bottle of milk, cream, 
health-building and nutritious elements. The 
Guernsey breeder gets a premium price. 

Write to THE AMFRICAN GUERNSEY 
CATTLE CLUB, 801 Grove Street, Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., for information. 


more 


7 % Factory Prices 
“put FENCING 


Will Save You Big Money «=~ 








éd ; ee Amazing New Process, using 4 


COPPER Steel Wire makes 





: my fence last much longer than or- l 
& dinary fence. Don’t buy fencing 
es eg till you get my new Factory Prices 


b ¥ Jim Brown Pays the Freight 


Write factory nearest you for catalog 
ef bargains in farm and home needs 
Fencing, Gates, Steel Posts, Barb 
Wire, Baby Chicks, Poultry Sup- 


plies, Stoves, Harness, etc.-Jim Brown. 65 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
Dept. 2265 Cleveland, Ohio; Memphis, Tenn. 
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BIGGER 


CORNS COME BACK 
BIGGER, MORE PAINFUL 


unless removed Root’ and All 


@ Thousands are praising this new, scientific 
Blue-Jay method that ends acorn forever. Blue-Jay, 
the tiny medicated plaster, stops the pain instantly 
—then in 3 short days the entire corn lifts out 
Root and AIL. 

Blue-Jay is easy to use. Held snugly in place by 
Wet-Pruf adhesive. Can't stick to stockings. 25¢ 
for a package of 6. Get Blue-Jay today. 


BLUE-JAY 


Bauer & Black Scientific 
| CORN PLASTER 


A plug of 
left may 





dead cells root-like in form and position. If 
serve as focal point for renewed development. 
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Your Tax Money 
[ Continued from page 24 | 


year. But the total resuit would be 
laughable if it were not so tragic, for 
these farm homes cost so much to build 
that the tenants will have to earn as 
much as $3,000 a year in cash to pay for 
their benefits. Since most of the tenants 
are inexperienced in farming, it is obvi- 
ous what will happen. 

At the Sioux Falls Community in Min 
nehaha County, South Dakota, there is 
an FERA project, taken over by Profes- 
sor Tugwell, which costs the Government 
$267,124. Thirteen families will be set- 
tled there, so the cost per family will be 
$20,548. In Indiana the Wabash Farms 
Settlement, one of Doctor Tugwell’s 
favorite projects, is officially estimated 
as costing $2,288,000 for 200 families, or 
$11,440 for each family. Other projects 
costing between $9,000 and $10,000 per 
family are found in Washington, Okla- 
homa, North Dakota, and Texas. These 
figures are taken from official Govern- 
ment records. 


Peri {APS the most conspicuous exam- 
ple of wild and unwise Government 
spending is that of Grand Coulee in 
Washington. So vast is this project that 
it took an item of $110,000 simply for a 
cooling system for the concrete. This 
project will be the largest of its kind in 
the world. The sum of $15,000,000 has 
been set aside for working quarters for 
engineers and other employees. More 
than $25,000,000 has already been spent. 
But the total estimate for the completed 
dam is $490,000,000, or practically half 
a billion dollars—and it is all to come out 
of the pocket of the taxpayer. This is 
only one of 41 projects of somewhat sim- 
ilar nature, including the Gila River, 
Central Valley, Carlsbad, Deschutes, 
Yakima, Provo River, Casper-Alcova, 
Riverton, and Shoshone, the foregoing 
involving a total estimated expenditure 
of $791,966,000. 

The National Grange and other 
thoughtful farm groups have sturdily 
protested against these projects because 
they will put millions of acres more land 
into cultivation at the very time the 
Federal Government is asking you to 
reduce the size of your own acreage. The 
Grand Coulee project will destroy the 
salmon industry of the Columbia Valley, 
worth $10,000,000 a year, and it will pro- 
duce electric power which cannot be sold 
in competition with existing plants ex- 
cept at a further loss to the taxpayer. 


Ber YRE closing this series it is well to 
remember the effect of heavy taxes upon 
all industry, including agriculture. What 
does the Government do when it taxes its 
citizens? Any industry must have profit, 
or fold up. The profit of those who pro- 
duce the stream of goods and’ services 
must not be cut below the point at 
which the incentive to produce disap- 
pears. That is where another grave dan 
ger appears. If taxes get too high, we face 
the possibility of a paralysis of industry. 
\ healthy industry is necessary for the 
building up of a healthy consumers’ 
market for farm products. Remove the 
fear of excessive taxation from industry, 
and you restore confidence. Without 
confidence, business cannot go on; with- 
out it, agriculture cannot prosper. 








I'M GLAD HE USED 
ABSORBINE 


The only way horses can thank you for using 
Absorbine to relieve swellings, sprains and 
strains is by working —right through the treat- 
ment. Nothing like Absorbine for easing sore, 
stiff muscles, taking away pain of swollen 
tendons, reducing swellings. Won’t blister or 
remove hair. A great antiseptic too. A little 
goes along way. $2.50 a bottle at all druggists, 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


SAFELY 
AND 
SURELY 


@ Use Sergeant’s ‘‘Sure-Shot” Capsules f 

Round (Ascarids) and Hook Worms. ‘‘Pup 

Capsules” for small dogs. “Tapew 

Medicine” for Tape Worms. At your deal 

Our Veterinarian answers questions f) 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP 

3183 W. Broad Street Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 


SURE-SHOT WORM MEDICINES 
WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 


THE LOW PRICED 


| PAPEC 
6 MODELX 


Yad GUARANTEED 
3 TO OUTGRIND 


ANY OTHER HAMMER MILL 
IN THE SAME POWER CLASS 


Biggest bargain in quality feed 
offered. Guaranteed to grind any grain or roug® 
age to any fineness. Guaranteed to grind + 
feed per hour than any other mill in same power! 
class. Any tractor or auto engine will run it N 
speed jack needed. Complete with new tramp 
metal trap, blower, air separator, 2-way bage¢ 
and two screens. Built to stand hardest us 
Surprisingly low priced, $70 below any prev 
Fill out and mail coupon for ! 


grinders 


Papec model. 
information. 


Send For Full a 


1] 


Papee Machine Co. ,7311 N. Main St. ,Shortsvill« 


Please send me full information on all s¢ 
Papec Hammer Mills including the new Mode! A 


Name ( ene gh 


Address 































Trouble on the Line 


| Continued from page 17 | 


O. K., Ethel.” 
He turned to Annie. 
“Worst case of trouble I ev 
gainst,” he “Something sure 
ong sometimes. Won’t Stay on long 
ough for me to catch it.’’ He searched 
e binding post for anything that might 
shorting the wires out but found 
thing. ‘““Got me stumped.” 
Annie was close to him, and he kept his 
es lowered. An impulse to touch her 
stirred him, but as he raised his eyes to the 
billowing hair, just even with his shoul- 
, he hastily backed aw: uy. 
, ‘Got a lot to do today,” he mumbled. 
Annie followed him to the porch. 
“It I wasn’t so afraid not to have the 
one working at night, I wouldn’t keep 
bothering you with it,”’ she apologized as 
ne thumped down the steps. 


er run up 
said. 


Dave almost turned back. It wasn’t 
right for a little woman like her to be 
alone nights. But he kept resolutely on 
his way. 

“Tl keep an eye on it for you,”’ he 
said, gently, in spite of himself. 

All that day he kept thinking of her, 
thinking how helpless she’d seemed 
standing beside him, wishing he could 
forget her hair. Once he started to call 

er, but remembered Ethel, who had to 
plug in his call and who might listen. But 
that night after the stores were closed 

1 the street lights out, after Ethel had 
gone home and Dave had set his cot up 
n front of the switchboard, the urge came 
again to call Annie. 

He plugged into the jack and rang. 
No answer. He cranked again, long and 

ird. Still no answer. From the window 
he peered down toward Annie’s street, 
his feet shoved into big sheepskin slip- 
pers, his flannel nightshirt flapping in 
His thick fingers moved ner 
vously <i his grizzled hair. Then he 
rang again. Fear gripped him. Annie was 

ne , oe the re, and her telephone was 

t of order. 

He snatched his trousers off the chair, 
tucking the tail of his nightshirt into 
“a n as he reached for his repair kit. 

thought of the deserted switchboard, 
appearance, of wagging tongues, 
ild he be seen at Annie’s this time of 
night. Only that Annie needed him. 


the breeze. 
] 


+ ies 


D. IWN the street his slippers padded. 
p the path to Annie’s he strode, 
r kit in one hand. The was 
rk. A moment’s added terror. Sup 
he was too late. He tapped on the 


his re 
house 


No answer. 

Louder. A muffed 
The na sleep) voice. 
Who's there?” 
It’s me, Dave,’ 

your telephone.”’ 
door opened. Te O 
inside 
Ty telep shone ?” Annie 
tf order? 


\nnie.”’ 


\nnie! sound 


he gu Iped. “Tc: ime 


dark for Dave 


asked. “‘Is it 


tried to get you and couldn’t.”’ 
I’]] get a light.’’ Annie’s voice 
1 away into the darkness, and Dave 
4 match flared in the 
1 followed by the steady glow from 
Dave went toward it. 
In the middle of the room, he stopped, 


ed inside. 

















For That Next BUILDING JOB 


of Yours! You can't go wrong with the Western Pines. These 


} Y ea the ¢ € bi 1 pa i C | 
enamels. Used i ecific from ! I | 

le star t e cabinet k, wa eling and | i \ find 

that one of these . better. Ask for them by name. Write 
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Idaho White Pine e Ponderosa 





_THIS GREAT BOOK 









Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 
ermist. We teach you at Home. 
Mount Birds, Animals, Pets, 
common specimens. Save your hunt- 
ing trophies; decorate home and den. 
Make genuine KROME LEATHER, tan 
and make up furs for sparetime profit. 
FREE BOOK “50°, 
all about it. 

Hunters, get this wonderful book. Its 
Now Free. Send posta! card Led 
This Minute! State your AGE 

chool of Taxidermy, Dept. 6908, Omaha, Nebr. 










Evers farmer, every 
lover of horseflesh 
a copy of it. This amaz 





should have 


pili ing book tells how to know horses 
how to break them-—how to train 

- then how to make money as a 
master horseman. Witte / tl today 


FREE, together with my special 
offer of a coursein Animal Breeding 
without cost to you. If you are inter 
ested in Gaiting and Riding the 
check here Do tt today now, Yow il 


APPLE TREES 2: 


Blood Red and Y ellow “— ious, Cherries, plums, pears, 
Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, € italog Free 


TENN. NURSERY CO., “Box 9, CLEVELAND, TENN. 





saddle horse 


wu 
SCHOOL OF 
mil. - +  C 


HORSEMANSHIP 


BE 
Dept. Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








TEMPERED RUBBER 


IN THIS FAMOUS “U.S ROYAL ALL RUB- 
BER OVERSHOE WITH ITS DISTINCTIVE PIG 
SKIN FINISH. BLACK TIRE TREAD OUTSOLE 
AND EXTENSION HEEL. TIRE CORD BACK- 
STAY PREVENTS BREAKING AT COUNTER. 
R FLEECE-LINED. ONE THIRD LONGER WEAR. 


U.S. Rubber 
Products, Inc. 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. 


United States Rubber Company 
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MORE CASH PRIZES IN THIS.NEW CONTEST! 


Successful Farming Will Pay 


() IN CASH 


For Best Answers to this Question | 








An YONE may enter—anyone can 
win! This is one of the easiest and 
most interesting contests ever held. 

All you have to do is: 

Choose the ad in this November 
Successful Farming that you think is 
hest; then write a short letter telling 
why you consider it best and why it 
makes you want to buy the product it 
advertises. That’s absolutely all! 

Make your letter sincere, brief— it’s 
your own ideas that are wanted. The 
size of the ad you choose as best does 
not matter. Your letter about a small 
ad has just as good a chance to win as 
a letter about a full-page ad in color. 


TO HELP YOU WIN 


Read all the ads first. Successful 
Farming is proud of the dependable 
manufacturers who tell you about 
their products in the pages of the 
magazine. Many of them offer you 
extra helps—samples, leaflets, and 
booklets—write for them! Most of 
them are free. Of course, you can place 
absolute confidence in the advertise- 
ments in Successful Farming. They 
are backed by this famous— 


GUARANTEE TO YOU 


*““We guarantee that your money will 
be returned or that satisfactory ad- 
justment will be made, if you pur- 
chase any article advertised in this is- 
sue of Successful Farming which is not 
as represented in the advertisement. 
The complaint, investigation of which 
will be instituted promptly, must be 
submitted to us within one year after 
the advertisement appeared. If the 
article be purchased thru the mails, it 
is a condition of our guarantee that 
you shall have mentioned Successful 
Farming at the time the purchase was 
made.”’ 


Don’t miss this marvelous opportu- 
nity to win a cash prize. Get pen and 
paper right now, read the simple rules, 
and write your letter. Urge the rest of 
the family to enter, too. It’s lots of 
fun, it costs you nothing (except the 
stamp for your letter), and you’ve as 
good a chance to win.as anyone! 

To help you, the companies or the 
products advertised in November Suc- 
cessful Farming are listed below. 


10 PRIZES! 
$50 Third, $15 
Second, $25 Fourth, $10 


Six Additional Prizes, 
$5 each! 


First, 


RULES 


1. Make your entry short—100 words or less. 
The advertisement about which you write 
must be in this November, 1936, issue of Suc- 
cessful Farming. Write on only one side of 
paper. 

2. Anyone may enter except employees of the 
Meredith Publishing Company and their im- 
mediate families. 

3. All entries become property of the Meredith 
Publishing Company. No entries will be re- 
turned. Decision of judges will be final. In 
event of ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
4. This contest closes November 30, 1936. All 
entries must be postmarked before midnight 
of that date. 

5. Send your entry to Successful Farming, 
2211 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Akron Lamps 

Albert Mills 
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Furst & Thomas Products 
Fyr-Fyter Company 


Galloway Separators 
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THESE WON 


Mrs. Bert Smith, R. : 


IN AUGUST! 


Sigourney, lowa, was awarded the 
first prize of $50 in the August contest. The other lucky people 
who won cash prizes are: Mrs. Robert H. Moeller, R. 
New York, $25, 2nd; John Brumitt, Hays, Kansas, $15, 3rd; Mrs. 
Howard R. Ellis, State Center, lowa, $10, 4th. Meta Reinert, R. 
3, Birch, Michigan; Mrs. Halstead Williamson, Scotland, South 
Dakota; Juliet L. Hartman, Tea, South . M. 
Caine, R. 1, Mount Etna, lowa: William Knox, R. 3, 
Marie, Michigan; and Mrs. W. 8S. Warren, R. 1, Memphis, Mis- 


3, Troy, 


Mrs. 
Sault Ste. 


Dakota: 
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Photo Mill 

Pilot Brand Oyster Shell 
Poultry ; 
Pratts Poultry Regulator 
Pratts Roost Paint 
Prince Albert Tobacco 


Quaker State Motor Oil 


Ramsey Creek Kennels 

Ray C. Hahn Co 

Rays Photo Service 

Republican National Committe¢ 
Republic Steel Fence 

Rock of Ages Corp 


Sears, Roebuck and Co 
Sergeant's Dog Remedies 
Sloan’s Liniment 

Soo Line Railway 
Standard Oil Produc 
Stearns & Foster 
Stewart-Warner Radios 
Taylor Fur Co 

Tenn. Nursery Co 
Texaco Motor Oil 
Three-in-One Oil 


U S. Rubber Footwear 
United States Rubber Tires 
Union Leader Tobacco 


Vaseline 
Walsh Harness Co 


Westclox 

Western Cartridge Compan 
Western Land Roller C 
Western Pine Association 
White Flame Light Co 
Willard Storage Batteries 
Wind-Power Light C 
Witte Engine Works 
Wolverine Shoe & Tanning 


Zenith Radios 
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Action! Two Hours Of It 
AND IT PAYS! 


Action! Plenty of it... and spare cash 
toomfrom trapping. Two or three hours 
a day—crammed with real sport—spent 
on the trapline pays pocket money... 
especially when you get prime pelts. 
And you'll get them with the Victor 
No. 33. For muskrats, but equally ef- 
fective for other animals, its Stop-Loss 
Guard keeps the animal off balance, 
out of position for pulling out. 
Ask your dealer. 

"Guide to Trapping’’ by Harry J. 
LaDue, former U. S. Game Warden, 
50c postpaid. Worth it, too. 


Animal Trap Company 
of America 


87 Years of Improvementin Trap Making 


Lititz, Pa. Niagara Falls, Ont. 


VACCINATE 
HOGS NOW! 


Protect Your Profit 
And insist on a graduate Veterinarian 


doing the job—/Jor Safety's sake 
and Economy's sake 


| \NGER of bad hog cholera outbreaks 

is seen this fall, as 1936 marks the 10th 
ear in the customary cycle of cholera’s 
rava Farmers with high-priced hogs 
in't afford to take chances, with the 
inger greater now than it has been in 10 


res 


ears. AFTER cholera starts is often too 
ite. NOW is the time to vaccinate and 
rotect your vear’s hog profits. 

Kut be sure the vaccinating is done by a grad- 


e Veterinarian 
gs to be immunized is Vital 

ir Veterinarian, vaccinate 
your Veterinarian for 


Careful selection and inspection 
Don't take chances. 
NOW, and play 


fe. Ask Free Livestock 


Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 






A Big Season Ahead- 
GET READY NOW! 


et your share of the furs from 
We want your name 


( 


your section. 


tiling list. Write us (posteard will d for 
e catalog of low-priced supplies, tags test 
rket reports. One shipment will show ou 
we have satisfied thousands of trappers in 
S., Canada and Alaska with our expert grad 


nd top-of-market prices. No commission 
ever charged; check mailed immediately 
«+s Watch our price lists ind ship to 
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' HILL BROS. FUR CO. 


393 Hill Bidg., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bea Rapio Expert 





learn at home—Make Good Money 
en we trained at home in spare time make $36, 
week. Many make $5, $10, $15 a week in 
while learning Illustrated 64 page, book 
Radio’s opportunities and how ou can be- 
idio Expert through our practical home 
lelevision training is included. Money a 
protects you sook of facts FREI Write 
tadio Institute, Dept. 6ML2, Washington, D.¢ 








his eyes drawn to Annie, wrapped in a 
bathrobe, looking smaller than ever. But 
all Dave saw was her hair, loose and soft, 
short and fluffy, barely reaching her 
shoulders. 

“Annie,” he choked. He took a quick 
step. “Your... hair.” 

Annie’s hands flew up trying to gather 
the thin ends in her fingers. 

“T know,” she flushed. “It’s always 
been thin and straggly.’’ Her eyes filled 
with embarrassment. ““That’s why I nev- 
er let anyone see me without a cap on or 
my hair puffs.” 

“Why, Annie!’ Longstrides, and Dave 
had his arms about her, his fingers strok 
ing her hair. “I’ve dreamed of seeing you 
this way. With your hair short and close 
to your head.” His lips lowered to caress 
the soft strands: Annie’s cheek rested 
against his shoulder. 

\ peremptory knock at the kitchen 
door broke the stillness. The two figures 
in the lamplight sprang apart. 

‘It’s Mrs. Jones,”” Annie wh 

“I heard voices,” the neighbor called. 
‘Is anything wrong?” 

‘“‘No.” Annie opened the door, holding 
her bathrobe close with one hand, tr) 
to gather up her meager hair with the 


} 
red 
spe ed. 


ing 


other. ““Dav e just came to fix my tele- 
phone.” 
For the first time Dave thought of his 


appearance, and in confusion tried to 
pull his trousers up over his nightshirt 
and down over his slippers. 

‘Annie’s afraid when her t 
out of order,” he explained. “So 
to fix it.” 

Mrs. Jones eyed him disapproving]; 
cleared her throat. “I'll st: ) with 
Annie if she’s askeered,”’ she s: “You 
can come back in the daytime.” 

ut Dave turned to the instrument 
with businesslike precision, then stopped 
short. His hand shot out and swept up 
something hooked over the binding 
a wire mesh something. 

““Here’s my trouble,” h 
ever it is.” 

‘That’s mine!” Annie snatched it 
from him and hid it behind her. 

“Your what?” Dave asked 

gi ee ’ Annie’s voice W as defiant, 
her chin bravely high. “I comb my hair 
puffs up over it, before I put them on, 
so’s to make it look like I had more.” 

Understanding crept into Dave’s eyes. 


} , 
ep ones 


| came 


and 


+ 
posts, 


e cried, “what 


“Do you always put it on the tele 
phone when you take it off?”’ he asked. 

\ nod. 

“And you always hurry to get it on 
after you report your phone out of 
order’ 

\nother nod. 

Dave chuckled. “And you didn’t know 
the wire would short out your telephone 
so it wouldn’t work.” Ignoring Mrs 


Jones, he took Annie in hisarms again and 

his big. wrinkled face softened tenderl; 
‘That blamed thing’s been more trou 

ble to me than you'll ever | 4 


KNOW, he 
said. ““Let’s throw it awa‘ 





I. YOUR life and property insur 
doing the Aes possib le job of 
for the least possible cost? A | 

adviser, care 


prot ction 
etter to our 


insurance Of OUCCeE itl 


Farming, the Farm Home Service Bu 
reau, Des Moines, Iowa, will bring vou 

free, and with no further obligation 
on your part—many very helpful sug- 
gestions for your protection program. 
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FARMS PAY Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 

oan Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
liigh producing crops and livestock. Write for lists 
and Zone of Pienty Book 


E. C. Leedy, Dept. 1129, G. N.Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


Easieat to handle 


cow 
CLIPPER 


World-F 






Famous Mr 


STEWART cupmaster 


90 < 
PREFER 
18 faster 
to five times as much power as other clippers 
of this t 


rt 4 


of the world’s clipper users own and 
STEWART clippers CLIPMASTER 
cooler running, easier-to-use. Has two 


Over 


pe. Lasts longer. Stays sharp longer. 
I'an-cooled, ball-bearing motor exclusive Stewart 
design. ( ompletely insulated in the special EASY- 
GRIP handle barely 2 inches in diameter. The 
finest, most enduring cliy per ever ma de for cows, 
horses, dogs, mules, e Aé )value for only $16.95 
complete. Slightly higher west of Denve 100-120 
volts. Special voltages slightly higher. At your dealer 
or send $1.00. Pay balance on arrival. Send for FRI 
catalog of Stewart electric and hand power Clipy ng 








and Shearing machines. Made 
Chie: ago Flexible Sh raft Company 
Chicago, Ilinois ears making ( 


guaranteed by 
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For home butchering and numerous 
other farm jobs we find an inexpensive 
hoist of great value. Illustration 1 will 
you how we made ours from an old 
automobile axle and a 6-foot trace chain. 
The block and tackle may 
narily used for various heavy lifting jobs 
about the farm.—G. Ai. Mo. 


show 


be one ord! 


Driving posts iS hard work at best, 
but you can make it much easier by first 
opening up a hole with a crowbar and 
dumping a quart or two of water into it. 


a Ts 


Here is a very old that 
many people still do not know about: 


iges of dresser drawers lightly 


Suggestion 


rub the e 
with soap, and they will not bother you 
by sticking.—Mrs. R. V., Iowa. 

Those who paint their screens this fall 
can save time as I did by using a 10-cent 
blackboard ‘brush.”” Pour 
the paint into a large sardine can, into 


eraser aS a 


which you can dip the eraser easily. 


Mrs. H. B. J., Iowa. 


My double blankets frequently wear 
thru at the foot end while the upper 
To avoid this, I cut 
the blanket Into 2 pieces of equal length 
and sew wide to 
cut edges. This muslin is tucked 


parts are stl good. 
pieces of muslin 18” 
the 
under the mattre Ss, holding the blanket 
in place. The 
before and lasts about twice as long as 
usual when treated in this manner. The 
2 smaller pieces of blanket are also laun 
dered more easily than the whole cover. 


Mrs. A. B., Nebr. 


blanket is just as warm as 


SuccessFuL Farmine, November, 1936 


To handle baled hay and straw con 
veniently, we have worked out the 
scheme shown in Illustration 2. Its 
advantage lies in the fact that the ordi- 
nary hayfork and other equipment are 
used. Two ropes and a strong piece of 
2x 4 (with strap iron guards as shown), 
exactly fitting between points of the 
double harpoon fork, will be all the extra 
equipment you will need to try our 
scheme. Be careful not to overload your 
fork and tear out the track by too much 
suspended weight.—A. F. D., Mo. 


Sparrows under our eaves pestered us 
so much that we trapped a number of 
them and colored their feathers a bril 
liant yellow. The flock immediately left 

we believe because they were afraid of 
their bright] Mrs. C. 
H. DD... Nebr. 


] ] ] 
colored friends, 


If children use their crayons on your 
painted walls, you can easily remove all 
traces of damage by dampening a piece 
of old, clean silk with furniture polish 
and rubbing the crayon markings briskly 
until they disappear. This applies to 
painted or varnished surfaces and arti 
ficial leathers and oilcloth.—Mrs. P. A. 


T., N. Dak. 


Our barn is a high one, and when 
ropes slip out of pulleys in the mow, it is 
a problem to put them back. We tie a 
binder twine to a small potato, which is 
attached to the end of a very long fish 
pole. The potato can then be dropped 
thru the pulley, pulling the twine behind 
it. With the twine, pull the rope into 
M. G., Mich. 


place. 


A Page Written by Our Readers 


Tighteners for tire chains hay 
been a real help to me. Illustratior 
3 will show you the set I made for 
myself. They consist of 2 old iron ot 
steel harness rings about 1% or 2 
in diameter, and 6 rubber bands 34’ 
wide, cut from an old inner tube. The 
3 rubbers go to each ring. Faster 
each rubber to the ring by runt 
the band thru the ring and back thru 
itself. To fasten the rubbers to tl 
side chains, may 
methods. I used end links of old cross 
bars from worn-out tire chains. Oper 
them up and they may be hooked inti 
the tire chain at equal intervals to bring 
a balanced pressure.—F’. S., Nebr. 


you use severa 


You will find that a ball of axle greas 
cupped over the knotter of your binder 
this fall will save vou lost time next year 
from broken twine.—R. L. S., N. Dak 


An old dust mop is used for washing 
our car. With it we can reach the toj 
and all parts without getting ourselves 
thoroly soaked with water.—Mrs. G. B 


T., Ind. 


Towing machinery not equipped with 
tongues behind a tractor is done on 0 
farm with a small log chain which is ru! 
thru a length of gas pipe. The pipe pr 
the machine from running int 
the tractor when going down hill.—Mrs. 


4. F. C., S. Dak. 


vents 


Because we did not have regular mash 


feeders, we were obliged to feed our hens 
in fat boxes. The mash was covered with 
fine chicken wire, which prevented the 
hens from scratching it out of the box 
and yet allowed them to eat freely.— 
R. E. A., Iowa. 


Because a wire gate is so hard to see 
from a distance, we were frequently an- 
noyed by uncertainty about whether 
some of our gates were closed. Now we 
attach to each gate a good-sized piece of 
sheet metal, painted a bright color. This 
can be seen from a considerable distance. 


—H. R. C., Iowa. 
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Here} the Guarantee 
IHAT WONT EVAPORATE; 








} y cf sc” LIA 
E ~ & riiad WP 
NT! The price per gallon of an anti-freeze means nothing unless you know 
u will need during the entire winter. You can’t get that infor 
anti-freeze. But you can get it for Eveready Prestone .. . and 
e how reasonably you. can get two-way protection al] winter long against 
» and rust with one shot of Eveready Prestone—one shot because it 
no matter how warm the weather gets between the cold snaps. If your 
is chart, your dealer has a chart showing all cars; and amounts needed 
ures to 60° below zero 
The first figure shows the protection you 
t with one gallon of Eveready Prestone in the cooling system; the second with one 
a half gallons—and so on. "+" means above zero. "—" means below zero 
. i 
‘your car has a hot water heater, add ‘4 gallon to the quantity called for 


: — — = 
1* oa 
— 1s MODEL cA. GAL 


Lafayette 
34: "35: °36 
La Salle 
50 (Str. 8) '36 
350 34: 35-5 35 
345-B, '32; 345-C, '33 
Lincotn 
Zephyr, "36 
136,'33,'34,"35,"36;145,'34,” 


, 31; 960, 97¢ 
), 1070, 1170, '33 
3640, 3640A, '36 
1280, '34; 3580, 35; 1080, 1180 
Oldsmobile 
F-30, '30; F-31, '31; F-35, '35; 


32; F-33, 33; 
I 


1602-03 (12), 
Piymouth 
30; PF. PG 
PA, '31; PB, 
Pl, P2, '36 
PC, PD, '33 
Pontiac 
30: "31: 6-32: "35 
35; 6-'36 


Studebaker 
Dict. 6, "36 
Comm. 8, ‘31, '32, '33; 


Terrapiane 
6, "32, '33; 6 Spec. ’ 
, 33, 6 DeLuxe, ’ 
, 34 
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d directions, in normal gen! 
mst freenmg a” 
your car agamst J : 
pb geet also that + will not boil 
sis seish or to the metal or rubber parts . 
: » iil out of a cooling system Uf 
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used according 
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that U protect the 


cooling systems, on formations 


pie sh vi (4 to car 
away, will not cause damag: 


the cooling system, and that will no 
enough to hold water. 
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Don't be confused by a name 


Many brands of anti-freeze are being 
marketed under various names. an 
of them are based on alcohol, and 
because they are not plainly label r 
it 1s easy to become confused. So 
fore you buy any anti-freeze, just wt 
— pomp much alcohol it wy 
ti * Sor alcohol—no matte 
18 treated or what it is attin. : me . 
ject to evaporation, le th. 
out protection. 
‘But you won't have to worry if you 
get Eveready Prestone. It cont 
alcohol, is de <y 
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Delicious, this 
chocolate fudge cake 
Betty Crocker tells you 
about! Rich chocolate 
cake—easy on the eye 
—easy to eat! Your 
men-folks will rave 
over it. The recipe is 
in the collection of 15 
prize recipes Betty 
Crocker offers below. 


PRIZE RECIPES 
er ee 


ae: Coclbra ing 


her 15 years of service, 





Betty Crocker offers you 
THIS RECIPE 
COLLECTION FREE 


at your grocer’s... 


ty Creel 


ERE’S a cake Betty Crocker guaran- 

tees to delight... It’s one of 15 prize 
recipes offered in her collection (shown 
above) commemorating her 15 years of 
service. Get a copy of this recipe collec- 
tion at your grocer’s now. 

And when you make this cake shown 
above, be sure to use GOLD MEDAL 
"*Kitchen-tested”* Flour, the flour the 
recipe is made for. For, as Betty Crocker 
herself says:— 

“It is important to use the right kind 
of flour in making this cake. If you use 
Gold Medal Flour you use about 2% 
cents worth of flour. You use 48c worth 
of other ingredients (Minneapolis prices 
when this advertisement was prepared). 

“Now if you used a cheaper flour you 
might save a fraction of a cent. But you 
would be risking 50c worth of ingredi- 
ents, all told. 

“It isn’t worth it, to take that chance.’ 

The reason Gold Medal Flour is your 
guaranty of baking success is that every 
batch of this flour is tested in ovens just 
like your own by Betty Crocker and her 
staff of experts. If a batch doesn’t come 


et 
e most 
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NO NEED NOW FOR BAKING 
FAILURES! HOW ONE FLOUR MAY MAKE BIG 


SAVINGS IN ALL YOUR BAKINGS 


up to her standards, in baking cakes, 
pies, bread, etc.—that batch of flour never 
reaches you! 

This uniformity, in Gold Medal Flour, 
is one of the reasons 300,000 women are 
estimated to have switched to it ina single 
month. 

So—use GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested”’* 
Flour, always. It’s made from carefully 
selected wheat—then kitchen-tested. It’s 
always uniform—right. 

And get the special collection of Betty 


offered FREE at your grocer’s. Or, if your 
grocer doesn’t have a copy, just write 
“Betty Crocker, Gold Medal Flour, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.” She’ll send you a copy, 
free. 

You don’t have to buy a thing. Just ask 
for the recipe collection. 

But... you'll find it an economy to use 
Gold Medal Flour when you bake any- 
thing you want to come out just right. _ 

GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested’’* Flour is 
made by Washburn Crosby Company ot 








WHEN YOU WANT A DELICIOUS CAKE OR 


ITT 9, TRY KIND OF 


woes PAS , OR ANY BREAD, RE- 
Co MEMBER THE EASIEST WAY OF ALL IS TO 


ORDER IT FROM YOUR GROCER OR YOUR 
BAKER DIRECT. YOUR BAKER TODAY, WITH TRULY PRO- 
FESSIONAL SKILL, TRANSFORMS WHEAT, OUR OUT- 
STANDING SOURCE OF FOOD ENERGY, INTO DELICIOUS, 
NUTRITIOUS FOODS FOR YOUR TABLE. BAKED FOODS 
FROM YOUR BAKER ARE DELICIOUS, ECONOMICAL, 
COMPLETE WHOLESOME. SERVE THEM GENEROUSLY 















Crocker’s “15 PRIZE RECIPES” now General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Mina. 
*Reg U S Pat. Off Copr. 1936, by General M Ine. 
Sveritizatly —Why Not Now? 
- Se ae 7 e Pu % 
> 7 _.° SoecialDOuBe BARGAIN” OFFER 
; * . Buy a sack of Gold Medal Offer-limited to 3 teaspoons 
t AN 7 Flour (any size sack). Save toafamily. Buy the flour now. 
} ; Dien ’ / the sales slip showing your n addilion, you can get ab- 
PAA ht n / purchase. Send this to us solutely FREE this lovely 75c 
|i So fe r with 50c and we will mail you, value Medality Sugar Shell by 
| i= co <} ( muse “Rush!""—these 3 beautiful buying 24 lbs. or more of Gold 786 
* MEDAL *- \ Medality Pattern Teaspoons edal Flour. For details, see vais 
‘ ) @/ (retail value, $4.00 per doz.) the Order Blank below. 
or 
Rate al Fugue} | 
“LD MEDAL FLUUP /g Z 
hichen-ewed =~ USE THIS ORDER BLANK IN ORDERING | 
= 
St} )6= Mark the offer you | GOLD MEDAL FLOUR, Dept. 51, 
any 
- t want by marking an Minneapolis, Minn 
In every sack of GOLD “X"' in the box below. . - ' . 
EDAL *' Kiichen- Mail before midnight, Dec. sentlemen: e rkec he le he offe 
tested”’ Flour you will 15th 1036 nidnigh ec Gentlemen: I have marked at the left th fer I 
find other silverware I we i oe you to fill. Please rush my silverware—postpaid. 
eal _ enclose a 50« ece 
oan ng Do 8 | O and sales slip show | 
back of recipe folder ing purchase of Gold 
—*'Old Favorites Medal Flour. Send me the Name io. , a 
rt Ne aie 3 teaspoons shown above. | No™l------+++crceereccccccccccvccccccvcces 
edition every month. oO I enclose a 50c piece 
To build up your sil- | and sales slip show | 
verware set more { ing purchase of 24/lbs. or Sent a RF. Ds Des scvestatctane ccccccseces 
quickly, save coupons more of Gold Meda! Flour 
from Wheaties, Bis- | Please send me the three 
quick, Softasilk Cake Medality Teaspoons 
Flour, too—other shown above, and tn addi- Town Lae nan —”" ‘ | 
Gold Medal products tion—free and postpaid 


—the beautiful 75c value 
Sugar Shell. 


... Start building up 
your silverware set. 











(Offer good only in continental U.S.A in those s 
perm ing redem{ nm.) 













